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MODERN LOVE. 











BY DANA. 





They talk of love, or rather, once they did, 
When I was young: I’m told *tis now forbid; 
That love, with ghosts, is banished clean away, 
And heads well crammed, the system ofthe day; 
That should you beg a maid her earincline 

To your true love, she bids you love define; 
Then talks of Dugald Stewart and of Brown, 
And with philosophy quite puts you down; 

On mood synthetical, analysis, 

Descants awhile.—Most metaphysic Miss! 

Who ’d win thee, must not like a lover look, 

But grave philosopher, and woo by book. 

Gaze on her face, and swear her eyes are stars; 
She talks of Venus, Jupiter and Mars. 

Speak of the moon; its phases and eclipse 

How caused, you hear from learned and ruby lips. 
Vow you will pour your heart put like a flood ; 
She treats on venous and arterial blood; 

Drives you half mad, then talks of motive nerve, 
And nerves of sense, how they their purpose serve, 
And how expression to the face impart, 

How all important to the painter’s art, 

Then wonders that our eyes had seen so well 
Before we read about their nerves in Bell; 

Thus, for love’s mazes, leads you round about 
Through arts and sciences, an endless route. 


O, no, it was not so when I was young; 

No maiden answered love in such a tongue, 

Or cared for planets in conjunction brought; 

With her, *twas heart with hand, and thought to thought. 
She tell what blood her veins and arteries fill! 
Enough for her to feel its burning thrill. 

She gaze upon the moon, asif she took 

An observation! Love was in her look 

All gentle as the moon, Herself perplex 

With light original, or light reflex! 

Enough for her, ‘“‘By thy pale beam,” to say, 
“Alone and pensive, I delight to stray; 

And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream.””* 
O, maid, thrice lovelier than thy lovely dream! 


re] 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM WILLIS’ LETTERS. 


One realizes the immensity of London when he is com- 
pelled to measure its length ona single errand. I tooka 
cab at my lodgings at nine in the evening, and drove six 
miles through one succession of crowded and blazing 
streets to the East India docks, and with the single mis- 
fortune of being robbed on the way of a valuable cloak, 
secured a birth in the Monarch steamer, bound presently 
for Edinburgh. ‘ 

I found the drawing-room cabin quite crowded, cold sup- 
per on the two long tables, everybody very busy with knife 
aud fork, and whiskey and water and broad Scotch circu- 

ting merrily. All the world seemed acquainted, and 
tach man talked to his neighbor, and it was as unlike a 
thip’s company of dumb English as could easily be con- 
ceived. J had dined too late to attack the solids, but imi- 
tating my neighbor’s potation of whiskey and hot water, 

crowded in between two good-humored Scotchmen, and 
took the happy color of the spirits of the company. A 
small center table was occupied by a party who afforded 
considerable amusement. An excessively fat old woman, 
With « tall craggy daughter and a stubby little old fellow, 
Whom they called ‘pa;” and a singular man, a major 
mebody, who seemed showing them up, composed the 
uattette. Noisier women I never saw, nor more hideous. 
y bullied the waiter, were facetious with the steward, 
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*Charlotte Smith's sonnet “To the Moon.” 





and talked down all the united buzz of thecabin. Oppo- 
site me sat a pale, severe-looking Scotchman, who had ad- 
dressed one or two remarks to me; and, upon an uncom- 
mon burst of uproariousness, he laughed with the rest, and 
remarked that the ladies were excusable, for they were 
doubtless Americans, and knew no better. 

“Tt strikes me,” said I, ‘that both in manners and ac- 
cent they are particularly Scotch.” 

‘Sir!” said the pale gentleman. 

; —— said several of my neighbors on the right and 
eft. 

I repeated the remark. 

‘“‘Have you ever been in Scotland?” asked the pale gen- 
tleman, with rather a ferocious air. 

**No, sir! Have you ever been in America?” 

**No, sir! but I have read Mrs. Trollope.’’[!] 

‘And I have read Cyril Thornton; and the manners de- 
lineated in Mrs. Trollope, I must say, are rather elegant 
in comparason.”’ 

I particularized the descriptions I alluded to, which 
will occur immediately to those who have read the novel I 
have named; and then confessing I wasan American, and 
withdrawing my illiberal remark, which I had only made 
to show the gentleman the injustice and absurdity of his 
own, we called another tass of whiskey, and became very 
good friends. Heaven knows I have no prejudice against 
the Scotch, or any other nation; but it is extraordinary 
how universal the feeling seems to be against America. 
A half hour incog. in any mixed company in England, I 
should think would satisfy the most rose-colored doubter 
on the subject. 

We got under way at 11 o’clock, and the passengers 
turned in. The next morning was Sunday. It was for- 
tunately of a ‘Sabbath stillness;” and the open sea through 
which we were driving, with an easy south wind in our 
favor, graciously permitted us to do honor to as substan- 
tial a breakfast as ever was set before a traveler, even in 
America. (Why we should be ridiculed forour breakfasts 
I do not know.) 

The ‘‘Monarch”’ is a superb boat, and, with the aid of 
sails and a wind right aft, we made twelve miles in the 
hour easily. I was pleased to see an observance of the 
Sabbath, which had not crossed my path before in three 
years’ travel. Half the passengers at least took their 
Bibles after breakfast, and devoted an hour or two evident- 
ly to grave religious reading and reflection. With this 
exception, I have not seen a person with the Bible in his 
hand, in traveling over half the world. 

The weather continued fine, and smooth water tempted 
us up to breakfast againon Monday. The wash-room 
was full of half-clad men, but the week-day manners of 
the passengers were perceptibly gayer. The captain hon- 
ored us by taking the head of the table, which he had not 
done on the day previous, and his appearance was hailed 
by three general cheers. When the meats were removed, 
a gentleman rose, and, after a very long and parliamenta- 
ry speech, proposed the health.of the captain. The com- 
pany stood up, ladies and all, and it was drank witha 
tremendous “hip-hip-hurrah,” in bumpers of whiskey.— 
They don’t do that on the Mississippi, I reckon. If they 
did, the travelers would be down upon us, ‘‘I guess,” out- 
Hamiltoning Hamilton. 

We rounded St. Abb’s head into the Forth, at five, in 
the afternoon, and soon dropped anchor off Leith. The 
view of Edinburgh, from the water, is, I think, second 
only to that of Constantinople. The singularresemblance 
in one or two features, to the view of Athens, as you ap- 
proach from the Piewus, seems to have struck other eyes 
than mine, and an .imitation Acropolis is commenced on 
the Calton-hill, and has already, in its half-finished state, 
much the effect of the Parthenon. Hymettus is rather 
loftier than the Pentland-hills, and Pentelicus farther off 
and grander than Arthur’s seat, but the old castle of Ed- 
inburgh is a noble and peculiar feature of its own, and 
soars up against the sky, with its pinnacle-placed turrets, 
superbly magnificent. The Forth has a high shore on 
either side, and, withthe island of Inchkeith in its broad 
bosom, it looks more like a lake than an arm of the sea. 

It is odd what strange linksof acquaintance will devel- 
op between pepole thrown together in the most casual 





manner, and in the most out-of-the-way places. I have 





never entered a steamboat in my life without finding, if| 
not an acquaintance, some one who should have been an 


acquaintance from mutual knowledge of friends. I thought, 
through the first day, that the Monarch would be an ex- 
ception. ~On the second miorning, however, a gentleman 
came up and called me by name. He was an American, 
and had seen mein Boston. Soon after, another gentle- 
man addressed some remark to me, and, in a few minutes, 
we discovered that we were members of the same club in 
London, and bound to the same hospitable roof in Scotland. 
We went on, talking together, and I happened to mention 
having lately been in Greece, when one of a large party of 
ladies, overhearing the remark, turned and asked me, if I 
had met lady ——in my travels. Ihad met her at Athens, 
and this was her sister. I found I had many interesting 
particulars of the delightful person in question which were 
new to them, and, sequitur, a friendship struck up imme- 
niately between me anda party of six. You would have 
never dreamed, to have seen the adieux on the landing, 
that we had been unaware of each other's existence forty- 
four hours previous. 

Leith is a mile or more from the town, and we drove 
into the new side of Edinburgh—a splendid city of stone 
—and, with my English friend, I was soon installed in a 
comfortable”parlor at Douglas’s—-an hotel to which the 
Tremont, in Boston, is the only parallel]. It is built of 
the same stone, and is smaller; but it has a better situation 
than the Tremont, standing in a magnificent square, with 
a column and statue to lord Melville in the center, and a 
perspective of a noble street stretching through the city 
from the opposite side. 

We dined upon grouse, to begin Scotland fairly, and 
nailed down our sherry with a tass o’ Glenlivet, and then 


we had still an hour of daylight fora ramble.—N. Y. 
Mirror. 





LITERARY. 

Liverpoot, Aprit 1, 1835.—It is with indescribable 
pain that I announce to you that, in all human probability, 
our gifted poetess, Felicia Dorothea Hemans, must, by 
this time, be no more. My latest account was that her 
death was hourly expected—and that, in her case, death 
would be a relief, for long continued illness had outworn 
herframe. She had one satisfaction—and, although polit- 
ically opposed to Sir R. Peel, it is but fair (in letters which 
profess to detail all things with impartiality.) to state the 
fact:—Mrs. Hemans has four or five sons; and to complete 
their education, had quitted England and taken up her re- 
sidence in Dublin—the course of instruction at the Univer- 
sity being more general and the expense far less than at 
Oxford or Cambridge. One of her friends knew that, 
writing as she had written, for a mere livelihood, she was 
not overburthened with worldly wealth; she had laid up 
her treasures not onearth. The thought that, ina great 
degree, her children would be left unprovided for, much 
embittered her latest thoughts. Her friend, making the 
necessity of the application its chief excuse, wrote a brief 
letter to Sir R. Peel, mentioned that the gifted poetess was 
dying, and that her mind was much afflicted with the dread 
of leaving her children unbefriended and poor. By return 
of post, a letter came from Sir R. Peel, kindly complain- 
ing that the application to him had been delayed until the 
last moment;—enclosing a bank note for one. hundred 
pounds (500 dollars)—empowering Mrs. Hemans’ friend to 
draw on him for any further sum, if necessary, and con- 
cluding with the solemn promise to take on himself the 
charge of providing for the children,—if he could not do it 
by putting them into public situations, he would out of his 
own fortune. Deeds of kindness, like this, exalt our opin- 
ion of human nature and mankind, they reconcile us to the 
possession, by individuals, of immense wealth: and they 
bless not only those who receive, but those who dispense 
the benefits. Tothe wealthy of the old and new world, 
they read the precept, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

The Rev, Dr. Croly, author of “Gems from the Anti- 
que”—* Paris in 1815”—*Cataline”—‘Salathiel,” &c. is 
editing a new edition (in six volumes) of the works of 
Alexander Pope. The first volume has appeared: its price 
is a dollar and 20 cents, (five English rare | It con- 


tains a memoir of Pope, by Croly, the Essay on Man, Rape 
of the Lock, Elegy on an unfortunate Young Lady and the 
Temple of Fame. There isa portrait of Pope, and a view 
of the villa at Twickenham—not as it was but as it is.— 





The poems are copiously and spiritedly annotated. Mur- 
ray has arival edition on the stocks. 
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Mrs. Shelley, (widow of the famous poet,) has just pub- 
lished a new novel, or rather half novel, half romance, cal- 
led ‘Lodore.’ It isa tale of every day life—over which 
the authoress has cast the brilliant hues of poetry. Those 
who read her ‘“‘Frankenstein,” will scarcely give her cre- 
dit for such a pathetic, hearted story as ‘Lodore.’ Mrs. 
Shelley is the sole daughter of Godwin, the novelist, and 
the famous Mary Wolstoncraft, who wrote ‘The Rights of 
Woman.’ 

The first volume of Thomas Moore’s History of Ireland 
is to be published this day, as vol. 65 of Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia. It will be curious if the poet of imagination 
can reach the depth of the philosophical historian. 

Dr. Bird's “‘Calavar,”’ under the title of ‘Abdalla the 
Moor,” has been republished here by A. K. Newman, of 
the ‘‘Minerva Press,’’ London. 

Washington Irving’s ‘Tour onthe Prairies” has a smart 
sale in England. 

Sheridan Knowles’ ‘‘Wife of Mantua” has been trans- 
lated into the Danish tongue, and performed with great 
applause at the Theatre royal of Copenhagen. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, author of ‘*Tour of a German 
Prince,” is now at Algiers: he proceeds to Cairo, taking 
Constantinople on his way home. . His work, on those pla- 
ces will appear next Christmas. 

There are only '77 newspapers published in Spain. 

Griffin, author of the Collegians, certainly has his new || 
work “My Neighborhood” in press. Mr. G. is a private 
tutor in a gentleman’s family in the south of Ireland. 

William Harrison Ainsworth, author of Rookwood, an- 
nounces his new romance, before the first of the three vol- 
umes is written! It will be called Crichton, having for its 
hero that eminent man, ‘The admirable Crichton,’ who 
traversed Italy as a man of letters, challenging literary 
rivalry, and successful at each trial. Ainsworth is from 
Manchester, his age may be about 35; he was a bookseller 
in London, then married the daughter of Ebers the fashion- 
able bookseller in Bond street, next became partner with 
his father-in-law, and finally ‘cut’ trade as ‘excessively 
vulgar,’ and took to making instead of selling books. He 
is an able writer, but the greatest fop in England.—N. Y. 
Star. 





} 
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EFFECT OF COOL AND STEADY COURAGE. 


Several years ago, when the South of Ireland was, as it 
has ever becn within my memory, ina disturbed state, a 
gentleman advanced jn years lived in a retired country- 
house. He was a bachelor, and, whether trusting to his! 
supposed popularity, or imagining that the general alarm) 
among the gentry was groundless, he continued in his lone-' 
ly mansion long after his. neighbors had quitted theirs! 
for a safer residence in town. He had been indisposed for! 
several days, and on the night he was attacked had taken' 
supper in his bed-room, which was on the ground floor, 
and near the parlor, with which it communicated. The 
servants went to bed; the house was shut up for the night, 
and the supper tray, with its appurtenances, by a provi- 
dential oversight, was forgotten in the old man’s cham- 
ber. 

Some hours after he had retired to bed, he was alarmed 
at hearing a window lifted in the outer apartment; his cham- 
ber door was ajar, and the moon shone brilliantly through 
the open casement, rendering objects in the parlor distinct 
and perceptible to any pefson inthe inner room. Present- 
ly a man leaped through the window, and three others fol- 
lowed him in quick succession. The old gentleman sprang 
from his bed, but unfortunately there were no arms m the 
apartment; recollecting, bowever, the forgotten supper 
tray, he provided himself with a case-knife, and resolute- 
ly took his stand behind the door. He had one advantage 
over the murderers; they were in full moonlight, and he 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 

A momentary hesitation took place among the party, 
who seemed undecided as to which of them should first en- 
ter the dark room; for, acquainted with the localities of 
the house, they knew well that there the devoted victim 
slept. At last one of the villains cautiously approached, 
stood for a moment, in the doorway, hesitated, and chen 
advanced a step. Not a whisper was heard; a breathless 
silence retgned around, and the apartment before him was 
dark as the grave itself. ‘Goon, blast ye! What the de- 
vilare ye afeerd of?’—said the rough voice of an associate 
behind; he took a second step, and the old man’s knife 
was buried in his heart. No second thrust was requi- 
site, for with a deep groan the robber sank upon the floor. 

The obscurity of the chamber, and the sudden destruc- 
tion caused by that deadly thrust, prevented the ruffians in 
the outer room from knowing the fate of their companion. 
A second presented himselt, crossed the threshold, stum- 
bled against his dead associate, and received the old man’s 
knife in his bosom. The wound, though mortal, was not 
so fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength to ejacu- 
late, that he was a dead man. , 

Instantly, several shots were fired, but the old gentle- 
man’s position sheltered him from the bullets. A third as- 
passin advanced, levelled a long fowl-piece through the 
éoor-way, and actually rested the barre] against the old 
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inan’s body, The direction, however, was a slanting one, || 


and with adinirable self-possession he remained steady un- 
til the ball passed him without injury; but the flash from 
the gun unfortunately disclosed the place of his ambush, 
Then commenced.a desperate struggle. The robber, a 
powerful, athletic ruffian, closed, and seized his victim a- 
round the body. There was noequality between the com- 
batants with regard to strength; and, although the old man 
struck often and furiously with his knife, the blows were 
ineffectual, and he was thrown heavily on the floor, with 
the murderer above him. Even then, at that awful mo- 
ment, his presence of mind saved this heroic gentleman. 


He found that the blade of the knife had turned, and he/| 


contrived to straighten it upon the floor. The ruffian’s 
hands were already upon his throat; the pressure became 
suffocating. An accidental movement of his body expos- 
ed the murderer’s side; the old man struck with his remain- 
ing strength a deadly blow; the robber’s grasp relaxed, and 
with a yell of mortal agony he fell dead across his exhaust- 
ed opponent. 

Horror-struck by the death shriek of their comrades, the 
banditti wanted courage to enter that gloomy chamber, 
which had been already fatal toso many. They poured 
an irregular volley in, and, leaping through the open win- 
dow, ran off, leaving their lifeless companions behind. 

Lights and assistance came presently; the chamber was 
a pool of gore, and the old man, nearly ina state of insen- 
sibility, was covered with the blood, and encompassed by 
the breathless bodies of his intended murderers. He re- 
covered, however, to enjoy for years his well-won reputa- 
tion, and to receive from the Irish viceroy the honor of 


| knighthood, which never was conferred before upon a bra- 


ver man. 





ALBUMS. 


We are not among those who abuse Albums indiscrimi- 
nately; they are pleasing records of affection and kindly 
feeling, that is when they do not depart from their origin- 
al intention, and become compounded of shreds and pat- 
ches, with nothing to recommend them but an ostentatious 
display of names. To literary people they area great tax, 
and one which, in the present reforming times, ought to be 
repealed. We remember how sadly poor Henry Neal was 
tormented by strangers, of whom he had never heard, 
sending their Olios for ‘‘a contribution from his pen’”—he 
was akind hearted gentle creature—but we all know the 
story of a “Chaffed Lion.” ‘Sir,” said he toa person who 
tormented him to write something original in his Album, 
“I walk down Oxford street every day, and I see teas and 
sugars displayed in the grocers’ shops——but never in my life 
did I ask the men behind the counter to make me a present 
of a pound of either one or the other.”” A well known 
literary gentleman, as much celebrated for his readiness 
at repartee as for his “funny” stories, was summoned one 
morning to receive with his own hands, and from the per- 
fumed glove of a fashionable footman, the Album of Lady 
Cc , with her Ladyship’s compliments, and **she 
would feel obliged by Mr. C—’s writingin it.” ‘You may 
leave the book,” replied the wag, “‘but tell your mistress 
that my price is twenty pounds.” In half an hour the ser- 
vant returned with a check for the money; which, we are 
sorry for the sake of literature, the author retained, and 
often boasts that it was the best day’s work he ever did! 
A very worthy youth once sent his Album all the way to 
the Lakes per coach, for the honor of a contribution from 
the Poet Laureat. His contribution was given thus: 

Robert Southey is my name, 
And England is my nation; 
Keswick is my dwelling place, 
And Albums are— 

My very great detestation! 











EXCERPTS FROM HANNAH MOORE. 


Censure anp FLatrery.—All censure is profitable: for 
if one does not happen to deserve it for the thing in ques- 
tion, it makes one look into one’s self; but my mind is of 
such a make, that my chief danger lies, not in abuse, but 
in flattery; it is the saver that kills, and not the bite. 


Puitanturory.—lI feel that the value of a thing lies so 
much more in its usefulness than its splendor, that I have 
a notion I should derive more gratification from being able 
to lessen the price of bread, than from having written the 
Iliad. 


Anarcuy and. Despotism.—Some of the fierce cham- 
pions on the government side [in 1793] by way of enhanc- 
ing the horrors of anarchy, represent despotism as rather 
a desirablething. But why, to prove that Scylla isa de- 
structive rock, must it be implied that Charybdis is a safe 
shore. 


Rosert Morris, 1796.—We had more company in the 
afternoon than usual; among others, Mr. Morris, the Ame- 
rican Ambassador to France: but he disliked the French, 
and they him; so like a wise man he came hither, rather 
than remain with those virtuous republicans, 


Genivs.—I sometimes cannot but think that Genius is 
only a lamp at your door, very conducive to the public 
good, but which neither lights nor cheers the inhabitant of 
the house. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO, LITERATURE AND, SCIENCE. 





Foreruovent.—“Why don’t you wear your ring, m 
dear?” (says a father, in some play, to his daughter. ‘Be. 
cause, papa, it hurts me when any body squeezes my hand,’ 
‘What business have you to have your hand squezeqi” 
‘Certainly none; but still you know, papa, one should like 
to keep it in squeezable order.” 


A Comptrent.—I remember that Dr. Johnson once 
asked me what was the greatest compliment you could pa 
an author? I replied ‘“‘to quote him.” ‘Thou art right 
my child,’’ said he. ‘ 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHAs, LAMB.» 
FOUND AMONG HIS PAPERS, 

“Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple, 104, 
February, 1775, educated in Christ’s Hospital, after. 
wards a clerk in the Accountants’ Office, East Indi, 
House; pensioned off from that service, 1825, afte 
thirty years’ service; is now a gentleman at large;—can rp. 
member few specialities in his life worth noticing except 
that he once caught a swallow flying (‘este sua manu; “9 
low the midle stature; cast of face slightly Jewish, with no 
Judaic tinge in hiscomplexional religion; stammers abomj. 
nably, and is therefore more apt to discharge his o¢cagion. 
al conversation ina quaint aphorism or a poor quibble 
than in set and edifying speeches; has consequently been 
libelled as a person always aiming at wit, which, as he tolj 
a dull fellow that charged him with it, is at least as 
as aiming at dullness. A'small eater but not{drinker; oop. 
fesses partiality for the production of the juniper herr: 
was a fierce smoker of tobacco, but may be resembled to 
a volcano burnt out, —s only now and then a casuaj 
puff. He has been guilty of obtruding upon the public, 
tale in prose; called ‘Rosamund Gray,’ a dramatic sketoh 
named ‘John Woodvil;’ a ‘Farewell Ode to Tobacco,’ with 
sundry other poems, and light prose matter, collected ip 
two slight crown octavos, and pompously christened his 
works, though in fact they were his recreations, and jis 
true works may be found on the shelves in Leadepha'l 
street, filling some hundred folios. He is also the tne 
Elia, whose Essays arg extant ina little volume, publish- 
ed a year or two since, and rather better known from that 
name without a meaning, than from anything he has done, 
or can hope to do, in his own. He also was the first to 
draw the public attention to the old English Dramatists, in 
a work called ‘Specimens of English Dramatic Writers; 
who lived about the time of Shakspeare, published about 
fifteen years since. In short all his merits and demerits 
to set forth, would take to the end of Mr. Upcott’s book, 
and then not be told truly. 

He died 18 much lamented. 
Witness his hand, Cares Lam. 

18th April, 1827.” 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Fema.e Piery.—The gem of al] others which mostc- 
riches the coronet of the lady’scharacter,is unaffected piety. 
Nature may lavish much on her person, the enchantment 
of her countenance, the gracefulness of her mein, or the 
strength of her intellect, yet her loveliness 1s uncrowned 
till piety throws around the whole the sweetness and the 
power of its charms. She then becomes unearthly in her 
|temper, unearthly in her desires and associations. The 
spell which bound her affections to things below, is broken, 
jand she mounts on the silent wings of hope and fancy, to 
|the habitation of God, where it is her delight to hold com- 
|munion wlth the spirits that have been ransomed fromthe 
'thraldom of earth and wreathed with a garland of glory. 
| Her beauty may throw its magical charm over many- 
| princes and conquerors may bow with admiration at the 
shrine of her riches, the sons of science and of poetry may 
embalm her memory in history and in song; vet piety must 
be her ornament, her pearl. ; 

With such a treasure, every lofty gratification on earth 
may be purchased; friendships will be doubly sweet, pain 
and sorrow shall lose their sting, and the. character will 
possess a price above rubies. Life will be but a pleasant 
visit to earth, and death an entrance upon a joyful and per- 
petual home. 

Such is piety. Like a tender flower, planted in the fer- 
tile soil of a woman’s heart, it grows, expanding its foli- 
age and imparting its fragrance to all around, til] tran 
planted. it is set to bloom in perpetual vigor and unfading 
beauty in the paradise of God. 





Rovat Property.—The richest sovereign in Europe 
is Louis Philippe of France. His private revenue amounts 
to ten millions of francs a year—about four hundred pounds 
sterling. Next to him, comes the elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel, who enjoys a revenue of seven millions of francs; the 
ex-king of the Belgians is supposed to come third 00 
the list. No just estimate can be formed of the fortunes o! 
absolute kings. The grand sultan, Ferdinand of Spain, and 
Don Miguel, may be considered the wealthiest of mon 
archs, since the wealth of their subjects is at their mer 
cy. 

ON THE FAN OF AN ANDALUSIAN LADY. 
Go fan miscall’d—go seek a better name— 
Thou can’st not cool—thou only can’st inflame. 
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OIRIGNAL POETRY. 








GAINING A NAME. 


‘What shall I do to gain myself a name?” 

Hear Adam’s race with one accord exclaim; 
This is the cry from president to clown, 

«What shall I do to gain myself renown ?” 
Whate’er the differerit courses men pursue, 
This, the grand object, still is keptin view. 
“What! be forgotten—--when this. busy head, 

At length must slumber with thesilent dead ? 

Oh no; for something, be it good or ill, 

Mankind shall worship, fear, and love me still.” 
“Pll write a book,” young Sentiment he cries; 
“Tis true, they never thought me extra wise, 
But J, J know my mighty powers of mind, 

Pll give them shape, and free, and unconfin’d, 
They shall go forth, that all the world may see, 
What lofty thoughts and feelings come from me.” 
Poor Sentiment; he labors very hard, 

And meets but scorn---a most unjust rewarc. 


‘J scorn the world,” cries Miss Prudentia Prim, 
With visage long---with aspect sour and grim, 
“J will not share its pleasures,”’---here a sigh 
Of discontent, just tells the reason why. 

“I hate the noise, the vanity, the show, 

The pomp, parade, and bustle here below; 

I cannot live here long,---I’ll raise my eyes, 
With all Job’s patience, to my native skies. 

See yonder boys and girls, they laugh and talk--- 
They need not hope that J will join their walk, 
I never smile; and no one ever can 

Accuse Miss Prim, of walking with aman. 

I go to church, the best of books I read, 

The world must think me quite devout indeed: 
Not that I mind the world’s opinion---no--- 
But then they cannot help but think me so.” 
Ah, poor Miss Prim !---sad victim of neglect, 
You’re losing fast all friendship and respect. 


“T’]l be a woman-hater,” cries a third, 
With all his mighty spirit inly stirr’d 
With dreams of coming greatness; “I will show 
Myself the most determin’d, open foe 
Of these vile creatures, silly, proud, and vain! 
Few words of courtesy shall they obtain 
From Simon Sharp---I’ll let the creatures see, 
That all their arts have no effect on me.” 
What hapless woman this?---Who dares intrude 
On Simon Sharp in his ascetic mood ? 
Tis smiling Emma, full of sportive grace, 
With gay good humor beaming from her face. 
“Dear Mister Sharp! why, what a dreadful stare! 
It almost chillgme; what a solemn air! 
Say, shall I sing a song? or will you please 
To hear me read? Come, speak, before I freeze!” 
Poor Simon thinks of fame, and vainly tries 
To summon strength, but cheerful Emma’s eyes 
Have reached his heart, and he is duum’d for life, 
To be togmented with that plague---a wife! 


“Oh, heaven-born music! none but I can tell, 
How thy soft power can every care dispel ; 
Oh, music! music! how do folks rejoice, 
When in soft strains, I raise my thrilling voice 
Of melody; I really cannot see 
Why such a voice was ever given me: 
In every circle, foremost must I shine, 
I make no doubt they think me half divine. 
But then how often is my patience tried 
When others sing---I really can’t abide 
These common airs! and, mercy! J disdain 
To sing with common folks,” cries screaming Jane. 
Melodious girl! we only wish your ear 
Could hear your notes, as other people hear. 


“T*}] be an Exquisite,” cries Billy Spruce--- 
“Of farmers, masons, blacksmiths, what’s the use? 
Of fashion’s votaries I will be the pride 
With cane in hand and hat just tipt aside, 
i’ll walk the streets with ready smile and bow, 
While all, my claims to elegance allow.” 
Oh! Mr. Spruce---we would not give offence, 
Excuse us, sir, but---we suspect your sense! 


But why desaent I on the many ways 

Which mortals take, to gain the breath of praise? 
Mis Ann would shine a belle---while lazy Lee, 
Boasts his descent from a high pedigree. 

Miss Sensitive will weep at tales of woe, 

While Mr. Puff would have his townsmen know 
And honor him---the patron of the poor--- 

Beit but public, his donation’s sure ; 








Oh, mortals! mortals! when will you be wise? 
Be what yow are, and scorn this base disguise! 
Seek you a name! be generous, good, and great; 
Be truly so, and then, whate’er your state, 

A peace within shall every care beguile, 


And gild your pathway with a constant smile. ——n. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





*" .DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 











ally that of a drover, who fell asleep by the side of a lime- 
kiln, and slept while his leg burnt off, and then got upand 
asked a man by whom he was roused from his slumbers, 
to assist him in looking for his shoe, gives the following 
fact, which is equally credible: A hypocondriac, who 
occasionally took odd fancies, at last imagined himself a 
tea-kettle, and sending the servant on some sleeveless er- 
rand, took an opportunity, in her absence, to seat himself 
on the kitchen fire, where, on her return, she found him 


THE BLooD FisH, oR Carisrro.—Our Indians caught singing! He then cautioned her to be careful how she 
with a hook, the fish known in the country by the name of|| took off his lid, lest she should be scalded by the steam, 
Caribe, or Caribito, because no other fish has such a thirst and would not consent to her removing it till she procured 
for blood. It attacks bathers and swimmers, from whom the kettle-holder, to save her fingers from the heat of the 
it carries considerable pieces of flesh. When a person||handle. He was at length rescued from his pleasant po- 
is only shghtly wounded, it is difficult for him to get out || sition, and a surgeon was sent for, if possible, to remedy 
of the water without receiving a severe wound. The In- the ill consequence of his vagary, when he received addi- 
dians dread extremely these Caribes; and several of them |jtioual pleasure from a persuasion that the son of Escula- 
showed the scars of deep wounds in the calf of the leg,||Pius was a ¢inker, who had been called in to mend him 
and in the thigh, made by these little animals. They || "P! 


live at the bottom of rivers, but if a few drops of blood 
be shed on the water, they arrive by thousands on the 
surface. When we reflect on the number of these fish, 
the most voracious and cruel of which are only four or 
five inches long; on the triangular form of their sharp 
cutting teeth and the amplitude of their retractile mouth 
we need not be surprised at the fear which the Caribes 
excite in’ the inhabitants of the banks of the rivers 
Apure and Oroonoko. In places where the river was 
very limpid, and where not a fish appeared, we threw into 
the water little morsels of flesh covered with blood. Ina 


few minutes a cloud of Caribes came to dispute the 


prey. The belly of this fish has a cutting edge, indented 
like a saw; its body, towards its back, is ash colored, 
with a tint of green; but the under part, the gill covers, 
and the pectoral fins, are of a fine orange. The Caribito 
has a very fine agreeable taste; as no one dares to bathe 
where it is found, it may be considered as one of the great- 
est scourges, of those climates, in which the sting of the 
musquitoes andthe irritation of the skin, render the use 


of baths so necessary.— Humboldt. 


Tue toms or Byron.—It is but a few years ago, that 


Water Drinkine.—I had once the opportunity of in- 
quiring into the habits of the workmen of a large glass- 
factory; they generally wrought for 24 or 36 hours at a 
time,according as the furnace continued in a proper state; 
and I found, during this time, which was technically call- 
ed a “journey,” that to supply the waste caused by per- 
spiration, they drank a large quantity of water, in the 
district, which was brought from a distance of three miles. 
There were three men, out of more than a hundred, who 
drank nothing but water, the rest drank porter or ardent 
spirits, as men of the lower class usually do when they 
are not under any religious restraint; the three water 
drinkers appeared of their proper age, while the rest with 
scarcely an exception, seemed ten or twelve years older 
than they proved to be. In short were I to form an esti- 
mate of the effectiveness of a laborer, I would place’ lit- 
tie reliance on the strength as I would on the courage 
which strong liquors give; there is no certainty, nor hold- 
ing out in either, both are plants of a forced, sickly, and 
ephemeral growth.—.4 Dublin Physician, 


Scort.—Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact, 


I stood by the grave of one of the greatest poets, and || but harmonious, opposites, in this; that every old ruin, 
one of the most extraordinary men of this or any other|] Hill, river, or tree called up in his mind a host of historical 
age. It was in a miserable little village! and he had||° biographical associations; just as a bright pan of brass, 
gone and dwelt in the lands of old renown—in the lands|} When beaten, is said to attract the swarming bees; where- 
of present and perpetual beauty he had walked with the||*® for myself, notwithstanding Dr, Johnson, I believe I 
mightiest, the wisest, and the most illustrious of the should walk over the plain of Marathon, without taking 
earth, and not only the multitude, but they had looked up-|} ™°re interest in it than in ne other plain of similar fea- 


\lon him with wonder and admiration! He had desired |jttes- Yet I receive as muc 


pleasure in reading the ac- 


pleasure, and reaped it, down to the coarse and jagged count of the battle in Herodotus, as any one can.— 
stubble of pain and barrenness; he had panted for renown, || Chrles Lamb wrote an essay on a man who lived in past 
and had won it in its fullness; he had rejoiced to sailfon || *'™e: I thought of adding another to it on one who lived 
wide seas; had sat amid the eternal and most magnifi-||9t i” time, at all, past present or future, but beside or 


cent mountains, and gathering thought of everlasting collaterally. 


grandeur; all that was lovely in nature and in man he 


When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott’s novels, 


had seen and partaken without scruple, and without||#"4 they are almost the only books I can then read. I 
measure; he had even turned in scorn from his native ||°#nnot at such times read the Bible; my mind reflects on 
land, and sworn that his bones should never lie in its bo-||it, but I cannot bear the open page.—Coleridge’s Table 
som; but death stood before him, and his heart melted and Talk. 


acknowledged its allegiance to the mighty power of na- 
ture—to the irresistible force of early ties—and here, 
from all his wanderings, all his speculations, and all his 
glory, to this little, obscure, unattractive nook of earth, 
he was brought! Not a spot of all those distant and 
beautiful ones might defraud this of its rightful due; na- 
ture was more powerful than time, or space, or passion, 
or fame—dust must mingle with kindred dust.— Howitt. 


Coo.ness.—There is a point at which impudence ceas- 
to disgust, and begins to excite our admiration. Willis 
tells a story of Hazlitt, which we think surpasses every 
thing we ever read of that modest assurance which makes 
a man distinguished among his fellows. Hazlitt was 
married to an amiable woman, and after a few years di- 
vorced at his own request. He left London and returned 
with another wife. Being bitterly in want of the where- 


Curious SpeakKeEr’s Speecu.—The exhaustion of the|| withall to sustain his new relations, he sent to his first 


queen’s exchequer obliged her to summon a parliament on 
the 25th of October, 1597. The commons elected for their 
speaker, Yelverton, a lawyer, who modestly requested to 
be excused. His request wasa matter of usage and mere 
form; but some of his reasons were curious and novel:— 
‘Nor from my ability,” says he, ‘‘doth this your choice 
proceed; for well known it is, to a great number in this 
place now assembled, that my estate is nothing correspon- 
dent for the maintenance of this dignity; for my father, 
dying, left me a younger brother, and nothing to me but 
my bare annuity. Then, growing to man’s estate, and 
some small practice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I 
have had many children, the keeping of us all being a 
great impoverishment to my estate, and the daily living 
of us all nothing but 7 daily industry. Neither from my 
person or nature doth this choice arise; for he that suppli- 
eth this place ought to be a man big and comely, stately 
and well spoken; his voice great, his courage majestical, 


his nature haughty, ard his purse plentiful and heavy; but write a most admirable essay upon it. 


contrarily, the stature of my body is small, myself not well 


wife to borrow five pounds! The accommodating lady 
did not happen to have the money by her, but borrowed 
it of a friend, and sent it to her former husband. 


Pusric Speaxine-—“I never,” says Pope, “‘could speak 
in public. And I don’t believe, if it was a set thing, I 
could give an account of any story to twelve friends to- 
gether, though’l could tell it to any three of them with 
great pleasure. When I appeared for bishop of Roches- 
ter on his trial, though I had but ten words to say, and 
that on a plain point, (how that bishop spent his time when 
I was with him at Bromley) I made two or three blunders 
in it, notwithstanding the first row of lords, which was 
all I could see, were mostly of my acquaintance.” 


A Srnutar Fact.—How does it happen that little men 
always fall in love with tall ladies; and tall ladies with 
short men? This question implies asingular fact, and we 
are sure that any persongof a ig FH turn could 

e appeal to our 
readers to decide, on a careful inspection of the loves of 


spoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like, and of their friends and acquaintances, if such is not the fact.— 


the common fashion, my nature soft and bashful; my purse 


thin, light, and never yet plentiful.” His idea of the 


We have noticed it a thousand times. 
Miss Lanpon.—F razer’s Magazine says, ‘‘sheis a very 


qualification for a speaker of the house of commons, how-||nice, unbluestockingish, well dressed, and trim amine 
ever whimsically expressed, is far from ridiculous, and|| young lady, fond of sitting in neat and carefully arraye 
may merit the notice even of a reformed parliament.—|| costume at her table, chatting in pleasant and cheering 


Lardner’s Cab. Cyclo.; History of England. 
Quite Prosaste.—The Monthly M 


ine, in its notes 


style, with all and sundry who approach her.” 
The Hon. Levi Lincoln, late Gov.,of Massachusetts, 


for the Month, after noticing some of the wonders which |/has resumed the practice of law, and will resign his 
are so constantly retailed in the daily papers, and especi-|| seat in Congress, 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TASSO---IN PRISON. 
Yes, I am chained: these dark and dreary walls 
Must henceforth be my horizon; no light 
Will ever come to cheer my aching balls, 
Save ’tis the jailor’s torch, flashing along 
The firm ribbed archway, as he comes at night 
Todeal me out my pittance. 1 was strong,— 
Strong once, in mind and frame; *tis gone, and now 
I have no power; tis gone, I know not how: 
It cannot be that servitude hath might 
To rob the spirit of its heavenborn flight, 
And plunge she mind in an eternal night? 
Let me not think of such things, for my brain 
Is weak, and when I think, upon my sight 
Those chilling visions all crowd back again, 
As to the murderer’s eye the spirits of the slain. 


Yes, I am chained: the mountain stream no more 
Will bear me on its bosom; ne’er again 

Shall I go down at evening to the shore, 

To listen to the chafed ocean’s roar; 
Nor ever climb the mottled hill-side, when 

The thunder clouds are gathering; nor repose 
By the calm lake at evening, when the earth 

Is hushed to hear that music from above, 

Which wins the sorrowing from his want and woes, 
In the desponding breeds a holy mirth, 

And in the hating breast calls forth a fount of love. 


Yes, J am chained; butare not all men sot? 

Are they not chains, these passions frail yet foul ? 
Is not the body we are wedded to, 

A clog upon the still upspringing soul ? 

Then am I freer than my tyrant lord, 
For I have crushed this body, I have poured 
My spirit into that which I adored,--- 

My Mother Nature ;-~-fettered, I have broke 
Free from the earthly bonds, and foul desires, 

Which cling around us, as the parasite 
Clings to and crushes in its poisonous spires 

The strength and beauty of the heavenward oak. 
I am a freeman, I can sake my flight 

With the Great Spirit, to the realms above, 
And ride upon the whirlwind; I am part 

And portion of Thee, Author of all love; 

I shall be present whereso’er Thou art; 

In the far West, at sunset; on the waye 
When the storm waketh; in the bursting bud, 
The flower, the withering leaf, the angry flood; 
The birth, the bridal, and the field of blood; 

In life and death,---the cradle and the grave. 











ORIGINAL TALES. 








OLD VAN.=--*A CHARACTER.’ 





A short Chapter from the manuscript “Chronicles of the Dutch Village.” 


-l|him with doing this, in order to curry favor with the com- 












young horse, he only examined to find if it were a good one, 
had received no injury during its coltship in the woods and 
pastures, and promised well; it didn’t matter to him, wheth- 
er its mother hud cost the owner seventy dollars, or only 
twenty; he bought it for what it was worth to himself, and 
not for what ifs ancestors were worth to somebody else; in- 
deed, he didn’t want to know any thing about its ancestors, 
and didn’t care if it had never had any. 

These arguments were almost universally scouted; but 
it strikes me that the old gentleman’s reasoning. was: cor- 
rect. We havea great deal of wrangling and fighting and 
injustice in this world, which might be avoided if people 
generally would only practice, in their pecuniary dealings 
with each other, upon the simple rational principles laid 
down by Peter Vantyle. For instance, an extensive owner 
of real estate here, who purchased it when a gill of whiskey 
or a pair of shoes would pay for an acre of ground, ought 
not to be branded asa speculator, because he values it high 
now, and fixes his price accordingly. But this is frequent- 
ly done; and the injustice of itis great. Onthe other hand, 
the sons and daughters of this extensive landholder should 
be careful not to carry their heads too high; I do not mean, 
any more on their own account than on that of their neigh- 
bors; the latter, in reality, are the most interested in this 
matter—for if the former, in looking at the stars,—or over 
the heads of their neighbors, which ever it may be,—should 
chance to stub their toes, or fall and uncap their knees, 
they have the means uf paying the doctor, and good com- 
fortable beds to lie upon—which the latter are frequently 
without. But, however respectable they may be, in a par- 
ticular sense, or in the correct sense, they should be care- 
ful not to carry their heads too high; and in their private 
and public walks, when they chance to be thrown among 
the sons and daughters of those who have not received the 
favors of Mammon, they should never forget that they 
themselves sprang from a pair of shoes, or a gill of whis- 


key. 

But I must here change the current of my thoughts, or 
the reader will think I am reading him a sensible, sober 
lecture; which is an impression one must be very careful 
not to make, if he hopes to be listened to by the world of 
the present time—or any resp2ctable portion of it. 

In good time, Peter Vantyle got clear of all his town 
property which he wished to dispose of, and removed to a 
farm, that he owned, about three miles from the village. 
In justice to his character, I ought to mention, that he in 
no less than five instances, gave life estates to worthy indi- 
viduals, who had suffered much by sickness in becoming 
acclimated in the West, and were in needy circumstances. 
This apparent inconsistency in his character, could only 
be accounted for in one way by those who were disposed 
to be at enmity with him, because he would not let them 
have his property for what they thought a fair price, “‘con- 
sidering he got it for little and nothing:” which consider- 
ation he considered none of their business. They charged 


munity, and if possible wipe out the stains which his many 
extortions had fixed upon his character. Whereas, it was 
a maxim of his, in dealing, to count and exact the smallest 
fraction, and in giving to give liberally. Theinsinuations 
of his enemies, however, were perfectly in accordance 
with the general practice of mankind. Some of the half- 
mad philosophers of antiquity argued, that “self-interest 





Peter Vantyle was what is called, in the common par- 
lance of the day, ‘‘a character.”” He was one of the origin- 
al settlers of Rock-Hollow, and assisted in laying off the 
town. He was the owner of about one-sixth part of the 
entire town plat; and, as he was a man who seldom stoop- 
ed down except to pick up a dollar, when emigrants came 
thronging from Pennsylvania, the land of first rate horses 
and unequalled sour-crout, he made a handsome fortune by 
the sale of town lots. Peter, or Old Van as he was called 
when I was a lad in the village, had some peculiarities 
which caused him to be thought miserly; but which were, 
indeed, the precise traits of the real gentleman of business. 
In all his dealings with the villagers and new-comers, he 
was never known to give one cent over his first offer for 
anything he wished to purchase, and never let a lot go out 
of his hands a dollar lower than the price he had first fix- 
ed upon. He was no “‘tamned yankee,” he would say to 
those who tried to beat down the price of his lots, ‘who 
asked twice as much as anything was worth, and took it 
if he could get it; and if he could not, fell cent by cent, 
till he got down to the proper value,”” Purchasers damn- 
ed him for a speculator; and insisted that as he had got his 
property for almost nothing, he ought to sell it cheap, It 
was extortion to make eight or ten hundred per cent. on 
anything; and when his back was turned, they heaped a 
load of epithets upon him, foul and heavy enough to ‘make 
almost anybody’s shoulders sore; but Peter’s were very 


broad—and what he could not carry on them, he could stuff 


into his breeches pockets, with his tobacco, and sundry oth- 
er dirty things. His reasoning on the subject was very 
different from theirs. He thought jt nobody’s business 
what he had given for his land; he offered it at what he 
considered a fair price; and if a lot which had cost him only 
one dollar, was now worth a hundred, who had any right 


is the main-spring of al] human action:” consequently, no- 
body can do a good act now, without having some selfish 
motive laid at his door. When I reflect deeply upon the 
subject. I am really astonished that there is so little liber- 
ality of feeling in the world. It seems that everybody is 
fully determined to consider every other body a knave, and 
it is only marvellous to me, that each one does not bring him- 
self to doubt his own honesty, and lock himself up in a pri- 
son. Disgraceful to mankind, as this doctrine of self-inter- 
est is, as | view matters andthings of human concernment, 
yet there is nothing which is more deeply rooted inthe hu- 
man mind, or of more general prevalence, than the belief 
in it. In religion, in literature, in politics, in everything 
under the sun, self-interest is believed to be the motive of 
action. A minister of the gospel is an industrious and 
zealous sower of the good seed, only in order that those 
who hold the particular tenets of which he is an advocate, 
may become more numerous than any other sect,’and have 
a predominance, to be exerted for political or other effect, 
atapropertime. A literary man criticises with undue se- 
verity the work of a rival] author, because he suspects the 
pen which wrote it had something to do with a certain jour- 
nal in which his own productions were not Jauded as supe- 
rior to anything which the world had yet seen; or he puffs 
a new work most extravagantly, because he has been or 
wishes to be puffed in turn by its author. It is not con- 
ceded to be possible that there may be just and merited cen- 
sure in the first instance, or honest, deserved praise in the 
latter. A politician “‘crooks the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, that thrift may follow fawning;” or, in other words, 
sings hozannas to the “greatest and best,” becauge he is 
hungering for a share of the “‘loaves and fishes.” What 
cares he, in reality, for the man whose praises he is ring- 
ing in every coffee-house, and at.every street corner!— 
Nothing. What cares he for “the virtues of an old Ro- 








but himself to enjoy the advantage. If he purchased a 
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Self-interest is the motive, which wins his support. And 
he bows to the mechanic and the laborer, and inquires af. 
ter the weal of their little families, only because he wants 
their votes at the approaching election. What cares he 
for their sweaty bodies and thread-bare coats, or whether 
their wives and children be well orsick? Nothing. He 
has no sympathies with them. He has no heart; or if he 
has, it is now a well ascertained fatt, that the heart js q 
mnere muscle, destitute of any feeling 'whatever. Self-in. 
terest again; he wants their votes! And so the advocates 
of this abominable doctrine run on; and no one so forty. 
nate as not to fall under their ban. For my part, I should 
like to think better of the world; as I do really be. 
lieve that there is such a thing among men, as disinterest. 
ed goodness. I fear me, however, that there is much legs 
of it than there ought to be. ; 

When comfortably fixed on his farm, Peter Vantyle 
drew up a list of articles of sale and purchase, to eye 
item of which he attached what he considered a fair and 
reasonable price, and determined to abide always by his 
own valuation, both in buying and selling. For instance, 
coffee and tea were articles of purchase. To each of these 
he had fixed a price—exactly what he thought they were 
in reality worth. Now he wasat all times willing to pa 
this price, even if the articles were selling twenty-five per 
cent. cheaper; and when they happened to be twenty-five 
per cent. dearer, if he could not procure them at his regu. 
lar price, he would make sassafras and sage answer for 
tea, and ryeand corn for coffee, and wait patiently for ano. 
ther fluctuation, that he might get the real articles at his 
own rate. Again—butter and eggs were articles of sale, 
and in like manner he fixed upon a price for these, from 
which he never deviated. In times of scarcity, he would 
not ask more; and in times of abundance, if he could not 
get that, he would turn his eggs into chickens, and pack 
down his butter, till it was in demand at his own valuation, 
And the same of every other article of sale and purchase, 
In the mean time, however, he would give away manya 
dozen of eggs, and many a chicken, to those who he knew 
were absolutely needy. In course of time, one or two in- 
dividuals agreed to adopt Old Van’s plan, in all their deal- 
ings with him, and with results very much the same as those 
in the ordinary way of doing business, they found it much 
less vexatious, and far more certain. 

Old Van had but one child—ason. Him he brought up 
after a fashionof his own. He was an intelligent lad; and 
being once on a visit to some relations at the East, when 
about 18 years of age, he became much enamored of the 
walls of a college. Old Van shook his head, when he 
heard of this, and said something about barbarous Greek 
and hog Latin. He had given his son a good common edu- 
cation; and, although a manof great shrewdness and very 
clear intellect, he could not see what more was necessary. 
But the son was an ambitious boy, and teased him; and 
the mother, who was not a German, teased likewise; (or 
like-foolish, as the father thought;) and at length, as the 
old gentleman could not plead hard times, having a real 
German purse, and a real German manner of putting mo- 
ney into it, he yielded. Theson was sent to college; was 
a hard student: and at the end of four years graduated.— 
He now returned home, much of a gentleman, and a schol- 
ar. But during vacations, he had indulged in a little 
travel; just enough to whet his appetite; and after being a 
couple of months at home, he solicited permission and funds 
to make a journey through the States. The old man was’ 
proud of him, and gave both. The youthdeparted. Two 
months passed; and the old man received a letter from him, 
dated at Charleston. Expenses, it said, were heavy at the 
South, and more money was required. Peter bit his lip, 
but forwarded the specified sum without delay. Two 
months more passed. Another letter was received from 
the traveler. He was now in the city of Newyork; and 
was again short of funds. The old gentleman bit his lip 
now; till the blood came. It was strange; he thought he 
had furnished his son with an ample sum in the outset, to 
carry him through his tour; his cpinion of colleges was 
poor enough before—but he thought them particularly bad 
places, ifthey learnt boys tospend money. Nevertheless, 
he again replenished the purse of the young traveler; but 
he feared he was becoming a spendthrift, and required him 
to write him a full account of the manner in which he was 
making way with his time—with his money, he would have 
said, but feared this might hurt the youth’s feelings. The 
traveler renewed his journey. 

Peter Vantyle, however, was now an old man. His 
head was frosted, and his limbs were becoming feble. A 
couple of weeks after making the second remittance to his 
son, he was taken sick. He feared he could not stand 
much; and would last but a little while, under the hands 
of the village Esculapius. He therefore had a letter writ- 
ten, and forwarded so as to reach his son before he would 
leave Philadelphia, at which place he presumed him to be, 
at that time. The letter gave rather a sad picture of af- 
fairs, and intreated him to return home immediately. It 
reached its destination, and was duly received by the son, 
who immediately set out on his homeward journey. 

Before he reached Rock-Hollow, his father was very low. 
Old Peter had several times been delirious; when he raved 





man?” Nothing, unless they assist to fill his pockets.— 
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seemed to revive him; he chatted freely, asking the son a- 
pout his adventures, and expatiating on the cost of ‘“‘gad- 
ding about the world;” for his part, he thought people were 
better off at home. In a few hours, however, his anima- 
tion was gone. He thought his end was approaching; 
*twas evident to al) that it was, and rapidly. 

A little while passed. The shadows of night were gath- 
ering over the earth; and the dimness and coldness of death 
were gradually stealing upon the sick man. Garrett alone 
was at his bed-side; and the dying father took his hand.— 
«‘Garrett,my son,” sait he, ‘I cannot see you; but I am yet 
able to give you a little advice; and I hope it will receive 
that attention which the dying injunctions of a parent mer- 
it.. There are two things, which I could not die without 
telling you.”” Garrett was deeply affected, and listened 
attentively to the words of his parent; but he besought 
him not to weary himself. ‘Only two things,” said the 
death-stricken father, sorrowfully but earnestly. ‘The 
first of these is, my dear Garrett, that you never forget, 
that a dollar is a great deal of money; the second, that as 
soon as you take a cent from it, it is no longer a dollar.” 
And so the old gentlman died, and was gathered to his fa- 
thers. 

This, good readers, is a fact. There was something a 
little laughable in Peter Vantyle’s manner of giving this 
advice; but better is seldom doled out at death-beds. A 
dollar is a good deal of money; and as soon as you take a 
cent from it, it is no longer a dollar. Ww. D. G, 
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A RETIRED SEA-CAPTAIN’S STORY. 





THE DUCK TROWSERS. 


Asailor loves a ship, as 4 man loves his wife. The fact 
is, in salt-water nomenclature, a ship is a good command- 
er’s wife, or at least he is called a ship’s husband; and he 
often manifests a fidelity, which might well be taken for a 
model in that particular by landsmen. Jack is as much a 
creature of the billow as the albatross is; and although 
his natural life did not commence there, yet in the infancy 
of his second nature, he was cradled there, and he is 
therefore legitimately a child of the great deep. We have 
had the happiness of snuffing a finger-full or so of salt 
spray, and we should like to try how it would agree with 
usagain. Unfortunately, we are a little too far on the 
wrong side of the Alleghanies, and the nearest approxi- 
mation we can get to spray is steam—which, by the way, 
is rather a shabby sort of substitute. But we were speak- 
ing of the pure love which a mariner bears a square-rigged 
vessel—it is his first and frequently his only love. When 
Jack gets on terra-firma, he gets out of his element, and 
his rolling gait and spend-cash propensities are a perfect 
marvel to all the close-fisted lubbers he happens to meet 
With. 

We have a friend who has seen the billows dashing 
+ are the profile of almost every country on the globe. 

is locks are as white asthe ocean surge, but he still has 
alove for every thing which has floated on salt-water, as 
pure as ever; and we have no doubt it will cling to his 
heart as long as his soul does to its bodily timbers. He 
has gone through the gauntlet of promotion, from cabin 
boy to commander of a first rate ship. He has break- 
fasted on lobscouse, and swam with Sandwich islanders: he 
has looked on the round eyes of the Chinese beauties, and 
encountered ruthless enemies on the north-west coast: he 
haseaten grapes at Malaga and been eatenup by the vermin 
in Halifax prison: in fact, he has seen almost every coun- 
try, and experienced every sort of usage. Like every- 
body who has seen something which nobody else has seen, 
he likes to delight you with his reminiseences. We have 
often listened to him with all the intensity of interest with 
which a child listens to a ghost story, and we hope fre- 
quently to be in the same predicament. We were talking 
to him last night, and happening to refer to a story about 
a sailor’s hat, which has recently journeyed through the 
newspapers, he related an anecdote, which we will try to 
tell over again, although we cannot give it the genuine 
salt-water touch which is somewhat indispensable to its 
proper relish. 

Thirty odd years ago, said he, I was a shaver, witha tol- 
erably smooth chin. I had gone on board a ship for a 
three years’ voyage to the north-west coast, in the to-be- 
kicked-about capacity of a cabin-boy. I got particularly 
tired of the cabin before we had doubled Cape Horn; and 
longed to show off my dexterity about the round-top.— 
The commander of the ship gave me leave, and forthwith 
my tarpaulin shaded a face with a deusedly more impor- 
tant look than it had ever worn before. I really felt as if 
six inches had been spliced into the length of my timbers, 
and only wished that a girl or two, that I had left in Yan- 
kee land, couldsee me. The fact is, there is nothing gives 
such a stomach to a man’s soul as promotion—he immedi- 
ately gets too large for his old trowsers, and they are forth- 
with cast off. 

Sundays do not come every day at sea, nor in fact every 
Week; but when one does come alongside, sailors do not 
fail toobserve it. To be sure,they don’t put on any addition- 
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al length of face, or sing more solemn tunes; but they see 
to mending their clothes and putting themselves into rather 
more lookable order than they commonly appear. Jack 
scrapes the extra-allowance of tar and beard from his 
chin, runs the comb through his locks, and brushes up the 
outer man into a tolerable state of comfort. Now a sailor 
may not square his conduct by rules quite so precise as a 
landsman is obliged to; but he is quite as cordial a hater 
of any dirt or defilement which may happen to make fast 
to his wardrobe; and‘I have known some of these fellows 
keep themselves as tidy on a long voyage, as a housewife 
would on shore. 

Well, one Sunday, while we were crossing the south- 
east trade winds, in the South Pacific ocean, steering for 
the Sandwich islands, I concluded to make myself as clean 
as possible. We were under a press of sail—running free 
—with every stitch of canvass that would draw—making, 
with a moderate breeze, about four or five knots an hour. 
The day was serene—the morning watch was not out— 
and I was busy in scrubbing with soldiers’ soap, (pipe clay) 
all the pairs of duck trowsers I had in the world, save 
those which hung between the wind and my nobility. It 
was a pretty hard job; but I had got them tolerably clean, 
and had thanked my stars thatthe labor was over. There 
were four pairs, and every leg of them in good order. I 
lashed them together by the after parts of the waistbands, 
with a bit of sinnet, (a number of yarns plaited together) 
and went into the forechains to rinse them out. 

I stood on the chains sousing the main part of my earth- 
ly possessions up and down in the water, and thinking about 
home. By the way, there is something in the thought of 
home, when you are a great ways from it, and without 
any expectations of seeing it very soon, which is peculiar- 
ly pleasant. You cast your eyes over the wide waste of 
waters, in the direction of your former residence, to the 
line where the sky and the ocean seem to meet. Away 
off in the distance, you seem to catch glimpses of a Para- 
dise of a place, and that spot is home. You see your mo- 
ther and your sisters—the old schoolhouse and the church 
—your old playmates and your young sweethearts—you 
hear the birds sing, and the cattle low—until fiction seems 
reality, and you absolutely fancy yourself in the midst of 
your former associations. Then come up before you the 
vivid remembrances of the past—with all that you have 
loved and hated; and on them you gaze, until you feel as 
you would if you were in the presence of them. The de- 
lusion is complete; and you are for the time-being, the 
creature of your fancies, and are in all, but body, at home, 
and inthe midst of the things you have loved. You see 
the dim outline of hill in the distance, and the green mea- 
dow-grass waving near—the forests and the fields—the 
mansion houses and the smaller residences—with their 
various tenants, many of whom you liked, some of whom 
you despised. And then you wonder what changes have 
come over the loved spot since you last saw it—whether 
your friends are all well—whether any new mounds have 
been made in the church-yard—whether your bosom com- 
panion is following out the prospects of life which he en- 
tertained——and, sweeter than all, you wonder if the fresh 
cheeked, and bright-eyed, and rosy lipped girl, from whom 
you snatched a kiss as you bade her farewell, ever sends 
her thoughts careering over the wide ocean towards you, 
laden with the best wishes of her heart for your welfare. 

Well, to return, I was standing in the chains, and plung- 
ing my duck trowsers in the sea, and thinking of home 
and all its delights. My mind was far away—when the 
ship took rather a sudden lurch. The sinnet slipped out 
of my hands, and downwards traveled about all the inex- 
pressibles that I had inthe world. In such asituation there 
is no time for reflection—the first impulse of the soul de- 
termines the line ot conduct which you pursue. It was so 
with me. I was aware that the officer of the deck was 
not observing at what business I was engaged. I wasa 
capital swimmer. My. well-beloved trowsers were going 
down. I castone glance at them, and then, head foremost, 
I sprang into the sea. I cannot tell how far down they 
had traveled, but I know that I soon fixed an unescapable 
gripe upon them, and rose tu the surface with my treasure 
in myhands. I looked towards the ship, and discovered 
that she had rounded to and brought up with her broad- 
side to the wind. 

The splashing noise which I made in the water, was 
noticed, and when I reached the surface, I heard them 
singing out, fore and aft, ‘all handsahoy, a man overboard.’ 
In a very few minutes, down went a whale-boat from the 
starboard quarter, with acrew in her. They soon began 
to pull manfully ‘towards me. I was, by this time, a good 
ways off in the ship’s wake; but could see the captain 
standing on the tafferel, and hear him urging me to keep 
up agood heart. ‘Swim on boy,” he shouted; ‘the boat 
will be with you directly. Push aheatl, my lad—cheer up 
my hearty—you'll soon be safe.” I knew what I was 
about well enough, and was altogether too much rejoiced 
at having regained my trowsers, to think about fear. I 
clung tight tothem with one hand, and paddled along with 
the other. The boat was soon along side of me, and I 
sprang overthe gunwale. We gut about, and inten min- 
utes afterwards, I was safe on deck, trowsers and all, and 


heiste@*the boat up, and the ship was soon on her course 
again. 

The c@ptain’s eye sparkled with delight until I stood 
along side of him on the ship’s deck; he then turned a 
sort of thunder-cloud look upon me, and shaking his fist at 
me, said—*You d d young rascal you, if I ever hear 
of your being in the chains again, I’ll ropes-end the legs 
off of you.” J had no fear of the rope’s-end, as I knew 
he was not the man to apply it to my body, for he had 
about the kindest heart that ever sent blood on its‘wind- 
ing way,’ through human veins. 

It was fully two years before I enlightened them in 
regard to the circumstance. And when I told thecaptain 
all about it, he patted my shoulder, and commended me 
for a promising fellow, who bore the proper sort of affec- 
tion towards duck trowsers. T. H. 8. 
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MICHEL ANGELO BUONARITTI. 


In the great reformation of letters, arts, politics and 
religion, which commenced in the thirteenth century, and 
has not yet ceased—poetry, painting, and sculpture, led 
the way. Dante was born 1265, Petrarch in 1304, and 
Boccacio in 1313; to that illustrious triumvirate succeed- 
ed, in 1889, Cosmo de Medici, and in 1448 his grandeon, 
Lorenzo, with the brilliant crowd of scholars and artists 
who looked up to those princely merchants as their pat- 
rons. The revival of religion came nearly a century, and 
that of science under Galileo and Bacon, quite a century 
later than did the revival of polite learning. 

The great struggle with all the leading reformers, was 
to throw off the authority of past times, to become free, 
and to actout themselves. This was done by Dante, Mi- 
chel Angelo, Luther, Galileo, and their many helpmates. 

Michel Angelo was born in 1474; his nurse was the 

wife of a stone-mason, and from her, he said, he drew his 
love of the mallet and chisel. His family was noble but 
poor, and his brothers turned to husbandry for a support; 
but when he showed himself disposed to make his liveli- 
hood by the arts, such was the low estimation they were 
held in, that the farmers were shocked at his proposed 
degradation. He began, however, under Ghirlandaio, and 
by his recommendation, was received into the gardens of 
Lorenzo de Medici, where the finest of the antique statues 
were placed for the benefit of the young artists. Buona- 
rotti began his studies as a sculptor, not by copying the 
works of the ancients, as was usual, but by examining the 
principles upon which those artists wrought; and by his 
genius, industry, and simplicity, so pleased his patron, 
that he was taken into the Medici family, where he re- 
mained three years. 
In 1494, the Medici were driven from Florence, and 
Michel retired to Bologna. During his residence here, he 
finished one or two statues; but it was not untilhis return 
to Florence, that he made the sleeping Cupid, which first 
brought him into notice, it being purchased as an antique 
by the Cardinal St. Giorgio—under whose protection the 
artist went up to Rome. At this time we learn that he 
was distinguished for the same grandeur of style, and 
grasp of thought that in after years placed him before all 
sculptors and painters. Upon returningto Florence again, 
which he did as soon as the government was settled, he 
executed his wonderful statue of David holding his sling, 
from an imperfect block of marble, upon which someone 
had been before exerting his skill. Sodarini, the govern- 
or of the city, coming to see this, and feeling bound to 
criticise, found fault withthe nose; Angelo wasted no time 
in arguing the point, but taking his instruments, and a 
little dust in his hand, he pretended to alter the faulty fea- 
ture, dropping the dust as he proceeded, though without, 
in truth, touching it. The critic was satisfied, and the 
artist received 400 ducats for his perfected work.—This 
anecdote, which is given by Vasari, the friend of Michel 
Angelo, is characteristic of that artist, He was, and 
would be, directed by no one—and never condescended to 
his patrons, farther than to cajole them in cases like the 
above. In the same spirit of haughty independence, he, 
not long after, having been refused admittance to his pat- 
ron the pope, left Rome and the works upon which he was 
engaged, and returned to Florence; and though Julius sent 
five couriers and three letters to bring him back, he would 
not go, until invested with the character of ambassador 
from Florence. In after life, also, when acting as engi- 
neer and defender of Florence, being treated slightingly 
by the authorities, he at once took his clothes and money, 
and retiredto Ferrara. This was his spirit and charace 
ter, as a man and as anartist. He was independent alike 
of living patrons, and dead masters; he used them both, 
but was governed by neither. 

Upon his return to Rome, he was employed, at the sug- 
gestion of a rival, Bramante, to paint the Sistine chapel; 
this was a branch of the arts in which he had but little 
experience, and in which he was, moreover, brought in 
contrast with Raphael, then rising into distinction, Find- 


ing, however, that the thing was to be done, he at once 





feeling delighted with the feat I had performed. We 





began by inventing a scaffolding so ingenious and simple, 
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that it superceded all others at Rome, and remains ip use 
tothis day. This invention he gave to the poor carpenter 
employed in its construction, to whom it proved @ fortune. 
This.act was also characteristic of Angelo. Bramante 
had hoped that in painting, the great sculptor would have 
failed, but on the contrary, he rose higher than ever by this 
his first effort; and it is said, by Vasari, that Raphael even 
was induced to change his style, thanking his God that he 
was born in the same age with so great a master. 

Leo the Tenth, though a patron of learning, was not 
a patron of Buonarotti’s, and for nearly nine years kept 
him engaged as the superintendant of his quarries. 

Under Paul III. he completed his great painting of the 
Last Judgment, upon which he was employed eight years. 
By his cotemporaries, this was considered his greatest 
work; but moderncritics have not thought so. At length 
he undertook the completion of St. Peters, and devoted to 
this work the remainder of his life. He was harrassed 
in his labors by the jealousy and envy of those about him; 
but possessing the affection and respect of all, and the 
reverence even, of some of the pontiffs and prelates, he 
went on despite all opposition. On one occasion, he was 
examined before some of the most distinguished of his 
foes, and the accusation brought forward, that he had not 
made the church light enough; he answered, that other 
windows were to beopened. ‘You never mentioned that 
before,”’ said the cardinals. ‘‘No,’’ replied Buonarotti— 
**] neither am, nor will be obliged to tell your eminences 
or any one else, either what I ought, or intend to do. It 
is your part to see that money is provided, and to guard 

inst thieves; and leave to me the building of St. Peters.” 

or the building of St. Peters he would receive no remu- 

neration; this stipulation he made when he undertook the 
work, in order to preserve his independence. 

At leagth, on the 23d of February, 1563, the great art- 
ist died, being 89 years of age. Florence and Rome dis- 
puted for the honor of possessing his remains; at first they 
were deposited at Rome, and were to have been placed 
with those of the popes in St. Peters, but at length were 
given to the Florentines, who placed them in the church 
of St. Lorenzo, rearing above them a monument more than 
50 feet in height. 
~ As a sculptor, a painter, an architect, and an engineer, 
Miche! Angelo stands, for originality and power, unequal- 

ved; and as a poet, he was among the first of hisage. No 
human being has evidenced the same combination of tal- 
ents ia so high a degree. He was independent, to a fault; 
but mo , and even diffident. In his old age, he felt, 
and declared, his powers to be failing. He was affection- 
ate, generous, and frank. His intimate friends tell us he 
never spoke, but to utter some noble sentimert, fitted to 
improve the mind or heart. Inlabor, he was unwearied; 
in temperance, unequaled. ‘To his fellow-artists he was 
a friend, a patron, and a brother. His piety was deep 
and unaffected; and his last words were, ‘In your passage 
through this life, remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ.” 
—He was, in painting, and sculpture, and architecture, 
what Homer and Milton were in poetry, and deserves the 
name which he has received—‘*The father of epic art.” 

His figure wassmall, but all nerve. ‘I saw him,” says 
a cotemporary, ‘“‘when more than 60 years of age, hewing 
away large pieces of a block of hard marble, with such 
skill and power, that in fifteen minutes he did more than 
three of the strongest young sculptors would have done in 
anhour. He worked with such fury, that I looked every 
moment for the block to shiver in atoms; every blow 
brought away pieces three or four inches in thickness, and 
his chisel went so near the outline of the subject, that if 
the blow had driven it one line further, the whole would 
have been destroyed.” His countenance was marked by 
the strength and genius which distinguished him: his head 
was high and noble. In his life, he was esteemed as he 
deserved to be; and modern artists look up to him with 
equal veneration. ‘‘I should desire,”’ said sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, lecturing in the royal academy, “that my last words 
from this place, might be thename of Michel Angelo.” p. 
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A WORD ON AGUES, 


And here is Mill-Creek—a stream that will generate 
more agues than all the doctors in town can cure. How 
feebly and muddily it creeps along: its countenance is as 
bilious, and its tongue as coated as a Barbadian’s, or that 
of .an old East Indian, whose blood is all bile. Bah! my 
liver instinctively groans as I look at it, and urges me to 
get away as fast as possible. And yet, how excellent a 
provision of Providence!—the poisonous miasma which is 
forever distilling in this neighborhood, is as heavy as it 
makes him it possesses, and so never creeps up into our 
city. Cincinnati is free from the ague, though the enemy 
hems her in. And that white house a little way up the 
hill, is above the surface of the foul layer of air, and its 
inhabitants dwell] in health: whereas in this hovel, a few 
rods further down, there is not one but is an invalid, 

And what, you ask me, is the miasm that produces ague! 
Of a truth, sir, no one knows; no test. of its presence has 


ever yet been found, save thehuman constitution. Chem- 
ists have tried to catch this slippery fellow with every 
kind of trap known to their science, but no one ever did 
more than catch it in the trap of this our body, and that 
is not diffieult; though to get it out again, after it has once 
taken possession, is something of a puzzle. 

The ague comes always from heat and moisture acting 
upon vegetable matter. Swamps, rice grounds, the jun- 
gles of India, the low lands of Virginia, the wooded and 
wet banks of the Mississippi—these are the favorite haunts 
of the ague-poison, and from these it sallies forth upon the 
wind, bearing sickness in any direction; the influence of 
the Pontine marshes is felt at the distance of fourteen 
miles. So that the poison now brewing here, probably 
affects our city after all, though it produces but little ague. 
This poison is sometimes so strong as to produce at many 
miles distance, almost instant death. The ague-miasm 
makes use also of fogs to travel with, and the morning and 
evening mists, abundant here, are less hurtful, probably, 
from their own demerits, than as conductors of the poison 
which is unseen and unfelt.- Sometimes this poison is so 
concentrated as to kill, like prussic acid, instantaneously. 
Sometimes it comes in a disguise made in the semblance 
of apoplexy. Fevers may be had from it of any degree if 
malignant; those that kill in a few hours; those that are 
remittant; orthose that areintermittant. Oritmay come, 
not as a fever, but as a toothache, a headache, or a face- 
ache. The neuralgia which has been prevalent in Cincin- 
nati this spring, was the handywork of the same evil spirit 
that shakes a man in the ague. All these diseases are 
periodical; they have their hours of wakefulness, and those 
of rest: and they are all coaxed or driven out of a man by 
the same system of life, and course of physic. The great 
bulwark against any form of miasmatic disease, is asound, 
strong frame; debility is an open door, and the fever-fiend 
walks in unbidden; and once in, it is almost impossible to 
eject him permanently. You may drive him out, but he 
has discovered the entrance, and next year in he walks 
again. 

As for cure, the peculiar cure of the whole aque class is 
Peruvian bark, or quinine, which is its quintessence—a 
grain of quinine being of more value than a dram of bark; 
that isto say, sixty timesas powerful. The quinine, how- 
ever, is not to be given during the paroxysm, but imme- 
diately upon its cessation, and during the whole period of 
the intermission, more or less as the case may require.— 
During the paroxysm, quinine is considered pernicious. 

Long continued agues produce organic disease of the 
liver and spleen; causing dropsy, jaundice, and other un- 
comfortable manifestations. 

But the fog is rising, and unless you wish to remain here 
as a test, | would recommend you to get home with me as 
fast as possible, P 
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MRS. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 





Among the very few circumstances which could possibly 
make it necessary for a young woman to appear in public with 
a minute account of her personal employments, we know of 
none which could apply to Mrs. Butler. If she were still on 
the stage, her conduct there could hardly be criticised, since the 
character of that profession is perfectly well understood. But 
she has left the stage, married a respectable private citizen, and 
become in that way amenable to the rules of society. Sheshould 
therefore have perceived the unfitness of so free a book to the 
character of atruelady. At any rate, her friends should have 
exercised this discrimination for her. The character of a true 
lady is delicate, pure, full of respect for itself, and of tender- 
ness for others. She will shrink from public gaze, rather than 
court it: She will perceive, with instinctive quickness, the un- 
feminine in conduct and language. She never forgets her dig- 
nity, nor her kindness, nor that graceful and delicate modesty 
which is her crown of loveliness. The stage is a school not 
remarkable for conferring these particular qualities upon its 
graduates. And nobody would therefore have observed unfit- 
ness in this book tothe characterof an actress. Butina private 
lady, having talentsof a high order, and discreet friends around 
her, something must have been expected from her good taste, 
and something from her wish to fill her place becomingly in 
society. We are therefore sorry to perceive this sprightly jour- 
nal, so beautiful in some of its parts, breathing so much of the 
stage. The book consists of extracts from her journal—frag- 
ments undoubtedly from a large heap, selected for publication, 
because of their peculiar excellence. Such, for example, as 
this, taken at random: 





“The play was well got up, and went off very well. The 
—— were there, a regiment of them; also Col. —~—and Capt. 
——+; after the play, came home to supper :”? 


Which paragraph explains nothing which went before, or comes 
after—an isolated literary morsel; and there are many such, in 
which the public are expected to be interested. We have al- 
ways the exact hour of Mrs. Butler’s rising, Mrs. Butler’s meals, 








Mrs; Butler’s rehearsing, Mrs. Butler’s visiting, and Mrs, But- 
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ler’s going to bed. We have, in short, a most busy and most 
historical young woman to follow through many wonderful 
details of dressings and shoppings, and visitings and practisings. 
We have the whole mystery of the craft—the freemasonry of 
the sex—the sign, thé countersign, the gripe, and the pass, 
To bachelors it must be invaluable. We object however to 
such cabalistic words as “*dawdling,”’ “‘pottering,” “grumping” 
about. They seem asif they ought to express a great deal, as 
they are so often used; but to us they are heathen Greek. 


Her aceount of her voyage to this country is very pretty,— 
When she arrives at New-York, the people, the houses, streets, 
steamboats, all become matter of comment; and she herself in 
time, becomes food to “those cantanketous stinging little things, 
the musquitoes.” “Oh, bugs, fleas, flies, ants and musquitoes, 
great is the misery you inflict upon me. I sit slapping my face 
all day, and lie thumping my pillow all night: ’tis a perfect 
nuisance to be devoured by creatures before one’s in the ground; 
it is not fair.” 


They were not the only annoyance. There was a Mr, Kep- 
pel onthestage. The scene isthusimmortalized: “My gown 
was horribly ill plaited, and looked likea blue bag. The house 
was very full, and they received Mr. K. with shouts of applause. 
When I went on, [ was all but tumbling down at the sight of 
my Jaffier, who looked like the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 
with the addition of some devilish red slashes along his thighs 
and arms. The first scene passed well and so; but oh, the 
next, and the next, and the next tothat. Whenever he wasnot 
glued to my side, (and that was seldom) he stood three yards 
behind me; he did nothing but seize my hand and grapple te 
it so hard that unless I had knocked him down, whieh I felt 
much inclined to try, I could mot disengage myself. In the 
last scene, when I was entreating for mercy, and struggling,as 
Otway has it, for my life, he was prancing reund the stage in 
every direction, flourishing his dagger in the air. I wish te 
Heaven I had got up and run away; it would but have been 
natural, and have served him extremely right. In the parting 
scene,—Oh, what a scene it was!—instead of going away from 
me when I said “farewell forever,” he stuck tomy skirts,though 
in the same breath that I adjured him in the words of my part, 
not to leave me, I added, aside, ““Get away from me, Oh do!” 
When I exclaimed, “what, not one kiss at parting?’’ he kept 
embracing and kissing me like mad, and when I ought to have 
been pursuing him, and calling after him, “Leave thy dagger 
with me, he hung himself up against the wing, and remained 
dangling there for five minutes. I was half crazy! and the 
good people sat and swallowed it all: they deserved it, by my 
troth, they did. I prompted him constantly; and once, after 
struggling in vain to free myself from him, was obliged, in the 
middle of my part, to exelaim, “you hurt me dreadfully, Mr. 
Keppel!” He clung to me, cramped me, crumpled me—dread- 
ful! Ineverexperienced anything like this before, and made 
up my mind that I never would again. I played, of course, 
like a wretch, finished my part as well as I could; and as soon 
as the play was over, went to my father and to Mr. Simpson— 
and declared to them both never to go upon the stage again, 
with that gentleman for ahero. Three trials are as many as in 
reason, any body can demand; and come what may, J will nev- 
er be subjected to this sortof experiment again. And at the 
end of the play, the clever New-Yorkians actually called for 
Mr. Keppel! And this most worthless clapping of hands, most 
worthlessly bestowed upon such a worthless object, is what, by 
the nature of my craft, I am bound to care for: I spit at it from 
the bottom of my soul! Talking of applause, the man who 
acted Bedamar to-night, thought fit to be two hours dragging 
me off the stage—in consequence of which, I had to scream 
“Jaffier, Jaffier,” till 1 thought I should have broken a blood- 
vessel. On my remonstrating with him on this, he said, “well, 
you are rewarded—listen!? The people were clapping and 
shouting vehemently; this is the whole history of acting and ac- 
tors—” 


We have no doubt that itis. How a woman of any refine- 
ment, even intellect, can subject herself to such coarse and 
absurd familiarities, is to us utterly unaccountable. We have 
not time to extract those passages we should most like to extract, 
from their liveliness of description, and peculiar beauty. The 
New-Yorkers and Philadelphians will have a quarrel with 
her about their “best society,” and we leave them to settle it— 
Her views are generally correct—her descriptions of nature are 
certainly most beautiful—and her affections seem good. Her 
thorough love and admiration of her father, and her warm at- 
tachment to her own country, and her old friends there, are 
delightful traits in her. As to her style, it is rather purer than 
one might expect from an actress, though far too coarse for @ 
private woman. It is nearer the former than thelatter; and on 
this account, she is an unsafe commentator for American young 
ladies toread. None can fail to observe with astonishment her 
wonderful power of language—the extreme tact with which 
she uses words; on this account her book is a study. 


We are sorry not to have room for more extracts; but we do 
not believe much in extracts, when the whole book will doubt: 





less be read by every body. 
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BUCKEYE CELEBRATION. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FoRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE StaTE OF Onto BY NaTIVECITIZENS. Cencinnati: Print- 
ed by Lodge, L’Hommedieu, & Co. 1335. 


This is a handsomely got up pamphlet of seventy-four pages; 
and we are happy to say, that the generality of its contents de- 
serve the excellent dress in which they are presented to the pub- 
lic. We have, in the outset, to charge those to whom the read- 
ing of the proofs was intrusted with gross negligence in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Typographical errors abound, and blur 
every page of the pamphlet. 

The first and most important production within these covers, 
is the oration pronounced by Wm. M. Corry, Esgq., the orator 
selected fer the occasion. It is animated and lively through- 
out—seldom, or never, condescending to mimic the dullness 
which is so generally a constituent portion of the orations of the 
times. The orator enters on his duty with spirit, and his last 
breath isa warm one. His enthusiasm frequently betrays him 
into exaggerations, which we feel disposed to pardon, because 
of the perfect honesty with which they are uttered. He rates 
every thing above its merits, slightly—an unvarying accompani- 
ment of youthful and ardent feeling. If this tone had been 
mitigated, there would have been less for criticism to carp at, 
and less also to enkindle enthusiastic sympathies. We per- 
ceive a. grammatical blunder,which should bring the blush to the 
cheek of a schoolboy, in the second sentence, and wonder why 
it was suffered to hold its place. This is about all the fault we 
have to find with Mr. Corry’s oration. 

We cannot, however, stop here. We are of opinion that 
‘there is not one oration in fifty, which contains more remarka- 
bly fine sentences. We have reference to our orator’s selection 
of language, which throughout is indisputably fine. The ora- 
tion contains several fine metaphors, but we only have room to 
introduce one which we conceive to be altogether Shakesperian, 
The orator is speaking of the dangers of encouraging the spi- 
rit of avarice, when he says—‘Let us teach the aspirant to dis- 
dain her seductions; and rather than deliver himself up to this 
execrable Mammoness, let him mount the ladder of the most 
dangerous ambition, even though it were planted on a precipice and 
leaned against a cloud.’ Now we desire to admire and commend 
that intellect which can create such an idea as is contained in 
the words which we have italicised. 

We regret that Mr.Worthington’s poem was not ready for pub- 
lication, as we did not understand it at the time of its delivery, 
owing to our distance from the speaker. But the poetry which 
is contained in this pamphlet is pretty good, by which we mean, 
not very extraordinary. The first piece headed ‘The Pioneer,’ 
istolerable. The versification might have been better, and it 
contains enough lines for a considerably greater amount of po- 
etical thought than we have been able to discoverinit. Itdoes 
not attempt much, and there is no disappointment about it. 
The ‘Ode,’ by Otway Curry, is not so good a production as we 
hada right to expect, from one so gifted. We cannot judge, 
however, of the merit of Mr. Curry’s manuscript very correctly, 
from what is before us, on account of the wretched devastation 
made upon his thoughts by typographical blunders, and because 
some of his-words are left out, as we suppose to save ink, and 
other words which have no business here, are crammed in to 
strangle his ideas todeath. Doctor Bird’s Ode ‘The Sycamore,’ 
is the best poem in the book, and isa production of great mer- 
it. The first song, liked to have been capital—that by Mr. M’- 
Henry is doggerel and witty. ‘The Emigrants from the Gra- 
nite hills,’ by Miss Gould, will scarcely sustain herreputation. 
The letters are interesting, and that’s about all we cansay for 
the majority of them. 

We have no room at present for extracts, to sustain what we 
have said. We thinkit quite likely that we will have recourse 
hereafter to the pages of this pamphlet. And now, having fin- 
ished all that we mean to say at this time, we will conclude by 
wishing the greatest amount of success to all the Buckeyes, 
with whom we are one in feeling, although born on different 
soils, and with all our hearts, fill up a bumper to Mr. M’Henry’s 
toast— 


‘The Buckeye tree 
And Buckeye lads and lasses.” - 





THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 


Penny Cyciopepia. Published under the direction of the Society ror THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: Republished in New York. 


Weare indebted to the politeness of Mr. C. P. Barnes, for 
the first volume of this interesting and valuable publication.--- 
In this age, of strenuous efforts for rendering knowledge as 
cheap and as widely diffused as possible, this is one of the most 
efficient of publications for that purpose. It is published un- 
der the patronage of the society for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge,—a society which is doing more towards enlightening the 
human mind than any of its contemporaries. To allthose who 
wish to procure alarge amount of valuable matter for a little of 
money, we would recommend the purchase of the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, as we feel confident that they could not expend their mo- 
ney to a better purpose. Ss. 
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Criricism.—It is astonishing, that among the great number 
of critics in our cquntry, there should be so few who express 
their convictions in a free and independent manner. ‘This 
great and prevailing defect in American criticism must be re- 
ferred either to the cowardice or the incompetency of those 
who presume to criticise. The majority of the works which 
issue from the press, are not deserving of much praise, and yet 
they are either passed over in silence, or spoken of in laudatory 
terms. The only kind of criticism which is beneficial either 
to authors or the cause of literature, is that which is manly 
and independent. He who shrinks from a fearless expression 
of his opinions, is unworthy the name of a critic; and his judg- 
ment can be of but little moment to any one. The habitual 
puffer of all, whether good or bad, is not entitled to any con- 
sideration. 

The literature of any people is dependent for its character, 
on the ability of authors. If the character of literature be 
low, criticism should assume a corresponding tone—if elevated, 
then criticism should condemn every offering which ranges be- 
low the average standard of merit. A book is the property of 
the public, and personal feelings towards the author, should 
never influence the judgment of the critic. If anauthormake 
an effort, which is contemptible, it is the business of criticism 
to inform him of it. In an exposition of the blunders of a 
book, it frequently happens that irony, satire and sarcasm are 
the very best means that can be resorted to for the purpose of 
convincing the author that it is a failure,—for you can but sel- 
dom convince a man of his errors by logic, evenif it be most 
happily directed. 

The legitimate objects of criticism are, to free literature from 
everything which can depreciate it, and to commend excel- 
lence to the consideration of the public. Unfortunately for the 
attainment of these objects, critics generally seem to be endow- 
ed with but one eye, and can see only through the medium of 
personal feelings, which either magnify or diminish the objects 
viewed. In many of the American periodicals, which have 
obtained great popularity, it is quite uncommon to read a con- 
demnatory notice of a work. Everything is puffed, whether it 
deserve praise or not; and the consequence is, the public gains 
no advantage from the labors of these critics. For ourselves, 
we have lost all confidence in the opinions which are expressed 
in many of the American periodicals, as honesty has nothing to 
do in their formation. 

In our own humble endeavors in the cause of literature, we 
are fully resolved that neither fear or personal feeling shall ever 
bias or stifle the deliberate convictions of our judgments. Ifa 
work, written for the purpose of amusing or instructing the 
public, does not contain those qualities which will delight or 
edify, we will not hesitate to pronounce it a failure in the man- 
ner which we may deem most eligible. ‘ While we refrain from 
unnecessary.severity, we will not be misguided by any of those 
sickly notions of lenity, which elsewhere prevail. We hope 
always to be found ready to encourage even those who are 
barely promising; and our criticisms shall have for their object 
the elevation of the standard of western literature. 

Finding fault we know, isa very thankless kind of business; 
but, whatever may be our recompense, if a work be faulty we 
will endeavor to find it out. We of course, expect every man 
whom we review severely, thenceforth to be numbered among 
our swornenemies. We are sorry this contemptible species of 
retaliation exists, but we will never shelter ourselves from it 
by sacrificing our independence or honesty. We mean to 
praise as much as we can conscientiously; because this course 
will make us appear much more amiable in the estimation of 
those who do not read the works which we notice, and it will 
make authors and ourselves very good friends, We value 
peace, but we consider it dear when purchased at the expense 
of principle, In this way we mean to go on, in what we con- 
sider the proper path,—making friends and enemies—condemn- 
ing when we must, praising when we can—unswayed by the 
hope of favor, and unappalled by the base seritiment of cow- 
ardice. We fear nothing on earth but the censure of the good, 
and we shall endeavor to convince all those that our motives 
are laudable, and our conduct the result of honest conviction. 





Briuiant TaLkers.—Did you ever listen to a brilliant collo- 
quialist, and pay attention to the means by which he rendered 
himself distinguished among those by whom he was surround- 
ed? Such men, generally, make strenuous efforts, and either 
fail most grossly or succeed admirably. A man to talk well, 
must not suffer the feeling of distrust to interfere with the op- 
erations of his thoughts, but must preserve an entire self-suffi- 
ciency. Whena person speaks to you, and his tongue begins 
to falter, and his eye to wander, he has lost his self-possession, 
and cannot do justice tohisintellection. It is not every deter- 
mined effort which is successful, but they are more generally so 











than more doubtful ones. A confident man does not always 
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hit the mark, but he frequently fails most egregiously. He 
speedily regains his feet, resumes his efforts, and repairs the 
injury, which he has inflicted spon himself. A man, ambitious 
of colloquial distinction, usually talks too much; he says too 
many good and bad things. The great secret of universal suc- 
cessis furnished by the example of Talleyrand, who is careful 
never to say a weak or foolish thing, and who is said only to 
speak when he has examined the thought and feels conscious 
of doing justice to it. 

A brilliant reputation for conversational power can never be 
based ona knowledge of other men’s thoughts, as gleaned from 
their works. An intimacy with books will gain for a man the 
character of an extensive reader; but to talk well, means to 
have a fountain springing up within one’s own mind, which, al- 
thaqugh it may be fed by a thousand tributaries, is nevertheless 
independent of all auxiliaries in its existence, and is ever giv- 
ing forth a copious and flashing stream. A reservoir may be 
exhausted, but a fountain is perennial. 





Swati anp Witt.—The proper use of the words shall and 
will seems to puzzle a great many persons. We constantly hear 
them used synonymously, or substituted for each other, thereby 
making a very serious inroad upon the meaning of the person 
using them. Some very excellent writers are in the habit of 
misemploying them. The best illustration of their respective 
meanings, as well asthe most fatal instance of the substitution 
of one word for the other, of which we have heard, happened 
to a Frenchman. Monsieur is always puzzled by these little 
words, and to him their different significations are a. perfect 
mystery. A Frenchman happened to fall off a wharf one day 
into the river, and when he came to the surface, he looked‘up, 
and seeing several spectators viewing his capers in the water in 
a most cool and unchristian manner, he endeavored to beseech 
their assistance. He sang out, “Nobody shall help me, I will 
be drowned,” with a peculiarly distressful emphasis on the shall 
and will. The spectators, not wishing to rescue Monsieur 
against his will, suffered him, as they supposed, to have his 


own way and drown as leisurely as he might, when nothing was 
farther from his wishes. 





CotonizaTion.—The anniversary of the colonization society 
was recently celebrated in the city_of New-York. Itis spoken 
of as asplendid triumph for the friends of the colonization 
scheme. Several enthusiastic addresses were made, and duly 
responded to by the numerous audience. In two evenings up- 
wards of seven thousand dollars were collected for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the purposes of the society. The efforts 
of the friends of abolition, have had the effect of arousing the 
dormant energies of the colonizationists, who are beginning to 
execute their schemes with a fresh ardor. Late accounts from 
Africa are very favorable to the success of their cause, and we 


think the prospect is altogether more cheering than at any pre- 
vious period. 





Transcript of News.—A gentleman in Philadelphia has a- 
greed to contribute one hundred dollars a year for ten years, in 
aid of the fund to relieve disabled Artists. 

Washington Irving, Esq. has been appointed a Regent of the 
Newyork University—a merited compliment to a man of emi- 
nent talents and genius. 

In consequence of the death of the late Emperor of Austria, 
the new Emperor has been invited to Silesia, to renew with 
Prussia the blessed compact of the Holy Alliance of Divine Au- 
tocrats. 

According to the learned Bishop Wilkins, Noah’s ark was 
545 teet in length 90 in breadth, and 54 in height; measuring up- 
wards of 72,6000 tons. : 

A prim lady looks as if she were fed through a quill; and 
when zhe opens her mouth to yawn, you would fancy that she 
was going to whistle. 

The population of Rome is said to be 147,000. There are in 
the city 64 churches, 34,800 families, 30 bishops, 1450 priests 
2000 monks and friars,1500 nuns. Paris and London are much 
larger, but the proportion of ecclesiastics is much less. 

A New Orleans paper, in a notice of Mrs. Knight, the sing- 
er, intending to be very complimentary, says “she’s a scream- 
ert! 

The Bangor Whig contains a notification for a meeting of 
the subscribers to the fund for sending a missionary into the 
woods among the lumbermen. 

The revenue of Westminster Abbey from visiters, was, 
last year, 16,000 pounds sterling. 

The pirates sentenced to be hung in Boston, have been re- 
prieved for three months. 

The Journal of Commerce says: “We understand a company 
has been formed for the purpose of establishing a steam-ship 
communication between New-York and Liverpool. The new 
marine engine of our countryman, Dr. Chureh, is to’ be used. 
The first ship is to be built immediately. 

The statue of the earl of Chatham, that stood at the corner 
of Wall and William streets, Newyork, before the revolution, 
and was overthrown and lost, has lately been found, and it is 





proposed to erect it again in some suitable place. 
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Avexanpara, (Lov.) Apri 8.—A remnant of several 
broken tribes of Indians is to be found wandering about in 
most parts of our State. Their condition is truly miser- 
able as time has proved it to be impracticable to reconcile 
them to the customs of civilization. The following oc- 
currence is an evidence of the tenacity with which they 
still adhere to a law that prevailed with their respective 
tribes, and we believe, now prevails with most of the tribes 
in North America. When an Indian is slain, the murder- 
er, is, in turn, killed by the nearest relation of the diseas- 
ed. In accordance with this custom, several years ago,an 
Indian was brought to this place to be offered up as a sac- 
rifice to the manes of another Indian whose life he had 
previously takén. The nearest relation of the departed 
appeared to perform the part of the executioner; but the 
sympathies of the whites becoming enlisted, they interfer- 
ed and deprived him of his gun. The intended victim sat 
by the side of his grave with composure, and insisted on 
his execution. -As the hour appointed for execution was 
drawing toa close, the relation of the deceased, becoming 
frantic from disappointment from having been deprived of 
his gun, seized a spade, with which he executed his deadly 
purpose before any timely interference could be effected. 
A brother of this victim, at that time a lad about fifteen or 
sixteen years old; was exceedingly enraged at the manner 
of execution, and threatened to be revenged. This threat 
was put in execution near the same spot, a few nights 
since by killing the avenger. But the life of the last slay- 
er was doomed to atone for this act, and he himself was of- 
fered up a sacrifice the very next day. 











“Waate Catconine.—Prussic Acid for killing Whales. 
—Mr. Dexter H. Chamberlain an uncommonly ingenious 
mechanic of this city, who sometime since produced the 
machine for manufacturing hooks and eyes with extraor- 
dinary exactness and rapidity, has devised a scheme for 
killing whales so very novel, and yet, theoretically su very 
certain, that it promises an entire revolution in that labgri- 
ous and truly hazardous employment. It is familiarly 
known, that after the harpoon is thrust into the great mon- 
ster of the ocean, he runs until exhausted by the loss of 
blood; in,a word the boat’s crew must wait till he bleeds 
to death. The sacrifice of life in following a wounded 
whale towed as the boat is, by the frightened, wounded 
and enraged animal, is sometimes melancholy in the ex- 
treme. At any rate there is a considerable loss of time 
in this part of the business, and not unfrequently a total 
loss of the.whale in consequence of not giving a mortal 
wound. 

To obviate all these difficulties, Mr. Chamberlain has 
constructed a harpoon upon a new principle, which con- 
veysto the bottom of the incision a small vial of prussic 
acid—the most deadly of all the known poisons; inasmuch 
as the vital energies seem to be overthrown very soon af- 
ter this horrible liquid is brought in contact with the 
blood. The harpooner, asis customary, will throw the in- 
strument with all his might, without regard to the spot— 
fot his object is to inject the poison. When the whale 
starts, by treading on the line attached to the harpoon the 
vial is instantly crushed and death let loose within his 
mighty frame. There can be no redemption for the whale 

ie he must and that quickly; for he isa warm-blooded 
animal.—Scientific Tracts. 





Scuoots or Massacnusetts.—The Boston Patriot 
furnishes some interesting information in relation to the 
schools of the Bay state. It appears that by a resolve of 
the legislature adopted in March last, returns were requir- 
ed to be made from the several towns showing the condi- 
tion of the schools, and on the 31st of December last, 
returns had been received from 261 towns, and there re- 
mained at that time 44, by which none had been made.— 
In these 261 towns, there were 2,251 school districts: and 
the number of male children attending school between 
four and sixteen years of age, was 67,499, and of female 
children 63,728. The number of persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twentyone, returned as unable to read 
and write, was 158. There were in these districts 1,967 
male, and 2,388 female instructors. The amount raised 
by taxes for the support of schools in these towns was 
$310,178, and by contribution, $15,141; and the estimat- 
ed amount paid for tuition in academies and private 
echools, was $176,575. The average number of scholars 
attending academies and private schools, was 24,749.— 
The amount of the local funds is about $157,000, and 
there are funds invested in real estate, the amount of which 
19 hot stated. In those cases, where only the income is 
he the aggregate amount is about $2,800 per annum. 

‘rom the above returns, it appears that the number of 
scholars in the common and private schools and academies 
is 158,976, and the amount annually expended $601,895. 





Poole, author of ‘‘Paul Pry,” has produced a new come- 
dy at Drury Lane, called “The Patrician and the Parve- 
nu.” Farren does the parvenu—a retired grocer who gets 
knighted, and is all vulgarity. The comedy is very popular. 
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Tue tate Epwarp Irvinc.—On meeting with his se- 
nior class lately, we understand that Dr. Chalmers allud- 
ed in a most feeling manner to the death of Mr. Irving, 
the intelligence of which he had received that morning, 
and paid the following tribute to his memory:— 

‘He was,” said the Rev. Doctor, ‘‘one of those whom 
Burns calls the nobles of nature. His talents were so 
commanding that you could not out admire him, and he 
was so open and generous that it was impossible not to love 
him.” 

When requested at one time by a correspondent to give 
him an idea of Mr. Irving’s character, he returned for an- 
swer that it might be summed up in one sentence:— 

‘‘He was the evangelical Christian grafted on the old 
Roman—with the lofty stern virtues of the one, he possess- 
ed the humble graces of the other. The constitutional ba- 
sis and groundwork of his character was virtue alone, and 
notwithstanding all his errors and extravagances, which 
both injured his character in the estimation of the world, 
and threw discredit upon much that was good and useful 
in his writings, he believed him to be a man of deep and de- 
voted piety.”—Caledonian Mercury. 





A Buuu ricut witn Steam.—A few days since as the 
locomotive steam engine was passing along the Columbia 
Rai] Road, the engineer espied a noble bull driving across 
the field, apparently to give battle to the machine. He 
was coming at the top of his speed, his tail stuck right into 
the air, and his head down, as if for immediate attack.— 
Asthe bull errant rushed onward, the director checked the 
car, and received the first blow upon the front wheel. The 
animal recoiled several steps—the puffing of the steam 
pipe seemed to challenge him to a second onset, and on he 
came, bellowing and tearing up the earth, while his eyes 
seemed to shoot forth baneful fire. The engineer thought 
that his safety consisted in moving—he therefore put on 
the whole of the accumulated steam, and the car started 
likethe wind. The enraged beast struck short of his aim, 
he missed his footing, and rolled down a high embank- 
ment, to the infinite gratificafion of those who had watch- 
ed his behavior, andto the glory of the engineer.—U. S. 
Gazette. 





Too Cargrvut.—A few days since, an old man called 
at the bank of the United States and took away a bag con- 
taining a thousand Spanish pillar dollars he deposited for 
safe keeping seventeen years ago. At the time the depo- 
site was made, the cashier urged that he should be allow- 
ed to loan the money on bond and mortgage. But the 
man said he believed it would be safe in the vault of the 
bank. It has been safe, for the old man finds his bag and 
dollars just as he left them; but ifhe had permitted the 
money to be used, it would have been quite as safe, and the 
cashier remarked that he should in that case have had full 
$4000 to pay him. The old man has now screwed up his 
resolution and parted with his long loved dollars, at two 
per cent. premium.—V. Y. Journal of Com. 





Porsonrnc.—The Persians greatly excelled in this art. 
History relates that Queen Parysatis, mother of Cyrus the 
younger, put to death her daughter-in-law Statira, by 
means of a knife poisoned on one side of the blade. A 
bird was set before the two Queens at supper; it was di- 
vided by the poisoned knife; Parysatis ate her half with 
impunity, Statira died. Eminent men, in the convulsive 
struggles of the ancient republics, frequently carried poi- 
son about them, that they might, if necessary, by suicide, 
escape a painful and ignominious death. Demosthenes 
carried his in the hollow of his stylus, and Hannibal’s was 
concealed in a ring. 

Poisoning became a subject of Judicial inquiry in Rome 
about 2000 years ago. 





In many of the counties in Massachusetts, the local 
elections turn principally upon the question of Temperance. 
This is especially the case in the choice of County Com- 
missioners, with whom rests the discretion of giving or 
withholding licences for the sale of ardent spirits. In 
Bristol County the Temperance ticket is elected entire.— 
In Essex County there has been avery warm contest, but 
as far as heard from, the returns indicate the success of 
the Temperance ticket. InSalem, the Anti-Temperance, 
alias Independent, alias Liberal ticket, received nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number of votes. Lynn, on the 
contrary gave nearly two toone for the Temperance can- 
didates. Most of the smaller towns have given a majority 
for the same ticket.—Jour. of Commerce. 





Tueatricat Jev p’esprit.—The other night at the 
Park Theatre, the audience pertinaciously and unreasona- 
bly encored the furious dance of Col. Wildfire, which 
winds up by kicking over the tray of teathings. Atlength 
Hackett came forward and apoligized thus: ‘Ladies and, 
gentlemen, I should be most happy to repeat the dance, 
but am out of breath, and what is worse the managers are 
out of cups and saucers.” Theaudience shouted, and Hack- 















nal mentions the arrival of the canal smack Leopard fro 
Alburgh, on Lake Champlain, with a cargo of 2800 liv 
fishes, weighing 3500 pounds, and conaisting of lake pike 
pickerel, bass, cat, mullet, &c. which was selling at one 
shilinga pound. ‘The proprietor has caught them all with- 
in the last four weeks, and the Albanians are to be sup- 
plied regularly with those delicacies hereafter. They pay 
for them, too, it seems to us—especially for those said cat. 
fish. A shilling a pound for catfish! If this fresh water 
piscator can get rid of his wares at this rate in North Go- 
tham, he ought to get incorporated and open an Ichthyolo- 
gical Institute —N. Y. Cour. 


Farsu water Suackrxe.—The Albany Evening ‘ea 





Streamers TO Newvorx.—We understand that Doctor 
Church, of this town, as recently proceeded to Liverpoo} 
with models of his engine and boiler, for the purpose of 
submitting them to several eminent practical engineers of 
that place; end we are informed that so decided is the opin- 
ion there of their applicability to marine purposes, that 9 
company is in course of formation to establish a line of 
steam packets, to be worked by them between that port and 
Newyork, and that it is confidently expected the passage 
will be made in ten or twelve days.—Birmingham Ga- 
zelte. 





Snow on THE Green Mountarns.—On the twenty-se- 
venth day of April just closed, we are informed that the 
snow was four feet thick on a level with the town of Strat- 
ton, Vt. forty miles from this place. Our informant tra- 
velled on that day, for miles on runners. This was the 
snow of last winter, as yet little encroached upon by the 
suns of spring. On the same day the first mess of aspa- 
ragus of the season was cut in this town from a bed lyi 
in a very sunny exposure, and closely sheltered, at the 
same time, from the north wind.—Franklin Mercury. 


An Awrvt Fact.—From a return made from the city 
and liberty of Westminster, it appears during the last year 
no less than one hundred children have been burnt to death 
chiefly owing to their parents leaving them alone in a room 
with a fire init. Of this number about four-fiths were 

irls, and the remainder boys. This arises from the dif- 
erence of the clothing between boys and girls. When the 
boys have been burnt to death it has been chrefly owing to 
wearing pin-a-fores. Ina great many of the cases the ac- 
cidents have occurred from the children getting on a chair 
to reach something off the mantel-piece, when their clothes 
easily ignite. 





Aw Ancient Burip1nc.--From an article in the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, we learn, that ‘Penn’s Cottage’—the first 
house built in Philadelphia after the arrival of William 
Penn’s colony—it is still standing. It is situated in Leti- 
tia Court, which runs south from Market street, between 
Front and Second streets—on the west side of the Court, 
about 100 feet in rear of the houses on Market street. It 
is a small house 20 feet by 30, and two stories high. 





A gentleman of our acquaintance has received a letter 
from a friend in the city of Mexico, which mentions that 
Mr. Eugene Robinson, the eronaut, had made an ascension 
there which was successful in every respect, it having 
yielded him a clear profit of twelve thousand siz hundred 
dollars. He was making preparations for another ascent, 
from the proceeds of which it was calculated he would 
make twenty thousand dollars.—N. Y. Gaz. 





Sie Rosert Peet, who lately tendered his resigna- 
tion as premier of Great Britain, on hearing of the ill 
health and indigent circumstances of Mrs, Hemans, sent 
her a £100 note, with a solemn assurance that he would 
provide for her children, either by procuring for them situ- 
ations in public employment, or from his own fortune. ' 
This is making a noble use of wealth; in such hands, it 
is indeed a blessing, both to the possessor and the com- 
munity in which he lives. —Daily Post. 





Unwise attempts have latterly been made in London to 
bring Lord Byron’s tragedies on the stage, for which they 
were not written and are not at ail suited. A London 
critic condemning the representation of ‘Werner,’ at Dru- 
ry Lane, calls that play ‘‘a cold and spiritless production, 
meagre in its language and character, and unredeemed by 
moral beauty from its sordid plan.” 





Passencers.—We have been politely furnished with 
the following list of passengers, arrived in the United 
States from Bremen, from March to the 9th Nov. 1834: 

For Newyork in 41 vessels, 3871; do Philadelphia in 2 
do i68; do Baltimore in 65 do 7574; do Neworleans ia 6 do 
932;—total 12545. Also 1 vessel from Jamaica 505;— 
Grand Total, 18040. 





Mitton, when blind, married ashrew. The duke of 








ett retired with bursts of applause. 


a called her arose. “I am no judge of colors,” 
replied Milton; but I dare say you are right, for I feel the 


‘thorns daily.” 


